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GOTHURST, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

TiiB manor of Gothunt, at the time of the Conqueror'^ 
survey^ was held under Odo, bishop of Baienx, by Ro- 
bert de NouerSy whose family became possessed of it in 
their own right, in the feign of Henry II. In the year 
1408 it passed to Robert Nevyl!, who married J««bim» 
the sister and ioke heiress of Almarie de Noners. Im the 
reign of Henry VIII. Maria, the only daughter of Mi- 
chael Nevyll, who had obtained the possession of Oo» 
thocsty on the death of her two brothers, bestowed it, 
together with her person, on Thomas Mnlsfae, of Thing- 
don, in Northamptonshire. It continued in his fMuily 
till the lime of James I. when Mltria, daughter an4 
heiress of William Mulsho, coBve3red it, by marriage, 
to sir Ererard Digby, of an ancient fomily in Rutland- 
shire. This gentleman was esteemed the most hand- 
some and aceomplished of the age, but his bigotry to 
the Popish religion induced him to associate himself 
with the conspirators in the gunpowder plot. Previous 
to the commission of any treasonable act, he secured 
his property to his infant son and heirs so effectually 
that the crown could not profit by his attainter. When 
first arrested, he steadily maintained his innocence as 
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G0THUR8T. 

to the plot, but on hiB trial pleaded guilty, and endea- 
voured to extenuate the enormity of his crime, by say-* 
ing, that be had only acted from the suggestions of con- 
science. He was executed on the 30th of January 1606, 
at the west end of St. Paul's. The estate passed from 
the Digbys, by the marriage of two daughters of the 
ftimily, to two gentlemen of Wales, who in the year 
1T04 sold the manor to the late George Wright, esq* 
son of sir Natiian Wright, the lord keeper. 

The manor-house, which b now the residence of 
the daughter of George Wright, esq. stands on a rising 
ground,^ nearly three miles from Newport Pagnell, and 
about half a mile from the banks of the Ouse. It ap* 
pears to have been erected in the latter part of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, but many parts of it arc now 
modemiaed: the grounds are extensive, and agreeably 
disposed into spacious lawns, one of which occupies 
about ISO acres. *Beveral walks, enlivened with pro- 
spects of the distant country, have been cut through 
the woods. Many portraits of the former possessors 
still remain in the house, particularly one of sir Ke- 
nelm Digfoy, who was of a gigantic stature, and pos- 
sessed extraordinary mental endowments. 
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CROXDEN ABBEY, 

STAFFdRpSHIRE. 

Tme ruins of the Abbey of Crokesden, or Croxden, in 
the county of Staflford, stand in a sequestered valley 
about three miles west from the villa^ of Rocester* 
which is situated on the turnpike-road fromAshburne, in 
Derbyshire, to Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, at the dis- 
tance of about eight miles from Ashbume, and five from 
Uttoxeter. 

Bertram de Verdon, an eminent baron, whose 
castle and principal residence was at Alveton (now com- 
monly called Alton), about a mile and a half from Crox- 
den, in the year of our Lord 1 176 g^ave to the Cistertian 
monks of Aulney, in Normandy, a piece of g^und at 
Chotes (probably Coten, now written Cotton, a mem- 
ber of the manor of Alveton), to build an Abbey of that 
order upon : but the establishment was, three yean af* 
terwards, removed to Crokesden, so that it b very likely 
a desi^ was entertained, only, of such a foundation at 
Chotes. 

The monastery of Crokesden was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and styled « Abbatia valle b. Marie de 
Croxden." At the dissolution of monasteries it had an 
abbot and twelve monks, whose yearly revenues were, in 
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CROXDEM ABBEY. 

the S6th Heniy VIII. according to Dugdale^ £90 : 5 : 11 
and, according to Speed, £103:6:7. 

The scite of this monastery was granted, in the 
36th Henry VlII. to Godfrey Foljambe, esq. who died 
without legitimate issue, in the first year of queen Eli- 
zabeth, and left it to Godfrey -FolDambey alias Brown* 
4owe, his bastard son* ' 
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GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 

LJNBRKSHIRB. 

This beautifiil Gothic ttruetare stands en an elevated 
sHuation: the principal entrance is now Mocked np, 
and never, indeed, presented an appearance correspond- 
ent to the rest of the baildin|^. One tower only is now 
remaining ; but the most beautiful and maleficent fea- 
ture is the spire, whidi is of a considerable height ; the 
transcepts are likewise bold and loffcy, having windows 
of curious workmanship : the interior of the building 
much disappoints a stranger, who, instead of beholding 
what may be expected from its outer appearance, is 
disgusted with the unseemly partitions which divide the 
church into portions for different congregations. 

llie building was ia great danger of being demo- 
lished in 1578, by certain ministers, who, in their rage 
for reformation, to effect its destruction, assembled, by 
beat of drum, a great multitude of the rabUe; but the 
more sensible part of the people, unwilling to lose so 
great an ornament to their city, opposed these zealots, 
declaring that they would perish under the ruins, rather 
than tamely suffer such a sacrilege^ upon which the mob 
immediately dispersed. 
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MADLEY CHURCH, 

HEREF0RD8HIR E. 

Madl£y is a small villai^e near the banks of the river 
Wye. In former times a castle existed here, of which 
the only memorial is the name of Castle Farm. Near 
the centre of the village is a small cross, consisting of a 
square pedestal and shaft, With a transverse top. In the 
churchyard are remains of another of these ancient mo- 
numents. 

The Church is a large handsome structure, with a 
low tower, embattled; the chancel end is formed by 
angles, which give it an almost circular appearance t it 
is strengthened by botments, terminating in plain pin- 
nacles. Under the chancel is a crypt, or charnel-house, 
c*omposed of eight sides : the roof is groined, with a 
plaun, circular moulding, which is Inserted upon a large 
angular column, in the centre. A View of this crypt 
forms the title to the present Volume. 

The windows of this Church originadly contained 
considerable specimens of curious painting. In one, on 
the north side, was the figure of St. Ethelbert, holding 
a church in his hand, and the queen standing by him, 
with the arms of England. In another, was a cross, 
and the figure of a woman^ subscribed«»Saacta Mil- 



MADLEY CHURCH. 

hwrgh prie2 pur n e t pur leg alms de toutz Chres- 
tiens." 

About three miles north from fiffadley, on the op- 
posite side of the Wye, is the ancient Roman town of 
Kinchester, of which Leland says — *' This towne is far 
more auncient than Hereford, and was celebrated in the 
Romans time, as apperith by many thing^es, and espe- 
eiaUy by antique money of the Cssars, very often found 
within the towne, and in ploughing^ aboute, the which 
the people there call duarfes money. The cumpace of 
Kenchester hath been, by estimacion, as much as Here- 
ford, excepting the castle, the which, at Hereford, is 
very spacious. Pieces of the walls and turrets yet ap- 
pear prope fundamenta, and more should have appearid 
if the people of Herford town, and other thereabout, 
had not, in tyme past, pulled down much and picked 
•ut of the best for their buil^Ungi.** 
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CHESTER BRIDGE, 

CHESHIRE. 

This Bridge is an ancient structnre, haying seven arehe* 
ef dissimilar workmanship: it is conjectured that no 
part of it is older than the conquest, as it appears from 
Doomsday Book that the provost had orders to summon 
one man, from each lude of land in the county, for the 
purpose of rebuilding it ; and in case of the non-appetr-^ 
ance of the person summoned, his lord was to forfeit 
forty shillings to the king and earl. The city mills- 
stand at the north end of the Bridge, and are supplied 
with water by a current formed by a large dam^or cause- 
way, raised obliquely across the river Dee: this causes a 
fall of nearly thirteen feet, and produces an interesting 
effect upon the water, which rushes with considerable 
violence through the Bridge. These miUs, with the 
causeway, were founded by earl Lupus, and descended 
to his successors : they were afterwards held by the earls- 
of Chester, of the royal line. Edward the Black 
Prince granted them to sir Howel y-Fwyall, in reward 
for his bravery at the battle of Poitiers, where he took 
the French king prisoner. The revenue of the milU 
was at that time very considerable^ as the inhabitants of 



CB£8TER BRIDOB. 

tbe city were restricted from grinding^ their com at any 
other place. The present buildings, which are very ex* 
tensive, and most complete in their construction, were 
erected a few years ago, the old mills having been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The city of Chester is supplied with water chiefly 
from the water-works, which raise it from the river into m 
reservoir, whence it passes, through pipes, into the 
houses. 

The annexed View is taken at the foot of the red 
rock, on the southern side of the river, and exhibits 
the mills^ with a distant view of the tower of St. John'g. 
church. 
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LLAUGHARNE, 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 

JLlaugharne is one of the most sequestered towns that 
can well be conceived, and is a convenient and econo- 
mic retirement, but of no g^reat importance as a sea- 
port. The church is a large handsome structure, and 
in good preservation. The view from the upper part of 
the churchyard is extremely rich and interesting. The 
castle, though neither extensive, nor generally striking, 
from picturesque disposition, has a noble aspect, to* 
wards the town. It was, doubtless, erected as a protec« 
tion to the entrance of the river Saw, which, at low- 
water, is fordable. 

No account of the origin of this fortress is trans- 
mitted to us by any historian, it is, therefore, probably 
of very high antiquity. It was occupied, and perhaps 
built, by the Flemings and Normans, on their conquest 
of these parts of the island : afterwards, in the year 
1215, it was besieged and taken by Uewellen. Leland 
says — " It longid some time to the earl of Northumber- 
land.** It is now the property of the Ravenscroft fa> 
mily. The sands in the neighbourhood of this place 
are bestrewed with many curious and uncommon shells. 



LLAUOHARNB. 

About five miles from Llaughanie ii 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH, SHREWSBURY, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

St. Mary's Church is situated at the north-eastern part 
of the town of Shrewshury, in a small area, which has 
the retired appearance of a colle^ate close ; and^ with 
the exception of St. Giles, is the only ancient structure 
of this place which has been handed down to the pre- 
sent day in an entire state. The Church is a large vene« 
rahle building, in the form of a cross, consisting of a 
nave, side-aisles, transcept, choir, and its chapels, with 
a western steeple. The exterior aspect presents various 
styles of ancient architecture. The basement of the 
tower is of red stone, and has the small round-headed 
windows of the early Norman era. From the bell- 
story, the pointed style takes place, and is of the grey 
freestone of Grinshill Quarry, as is also the greater part 
of the fabric. The tower is very large, but low. The 
upper story has, on every side, handsome double win- 
dows, and its embattled parapet was, till of late years, 
adorned with four high pinnacles. From the tower rises 
a lofty and beautiful spire. The window^ of the lower 
parts, where they spring immediately from the tower, 
have the remains of rich spiring canopies and pinnacles. 
The whole height of the steeple is 216 feet, of which the 
tower comprises 76 feet, and the spire 140. 



ST. MARY'S CHURCIly SHREWSBURY. 

On the south side of the Church is a stone porch, of 
early Norman architecture. Its outward arch is circu- 
lar, with diagonid or zi^agf mouldings, the inneif rib 
obtusely pointed. The small pointed windows on each 
side are curious specimens of the very earliest rudiments 
of the mullioned window. The ceiling also presents an 
example of the most ancient kind of groined vault ; and 
consists of four round massive ribs, crossing each other 
in the centre, without any boss or ornament. The se- 
micircular arch of the interior door is a good specimen 
of the style of building in fashion from the conquest to 
the days of Henry II. The north door is also an elegant 
example of this ancient kind of building. Before it was 
an unsightly wooden porch, which was removed in 1801. 
The arches of the north and soUth doors of the trans- 
cept are in the sam^ early style. The decorations of 
the latter are rather uncommon, having lozenge pannels 
placed alternately, and each filled with an embossed 
flower. The side-aisles, with the upper story of the 
nave and choir, have pointed windows with mulUons, 
whilst those of the transcept are long and lancet-shaped^ 
without any. The higher walls of the nave were unfor- 
tunately, at the last repair in 1756, raised some feet 
above their odgiAal levels, which altogether destroys the 
ancient proportions, and gives the whole building what 
is commonly termed a top-heavy appearance. Formerly 
this Church was crowned with pinnacles, which issued 
from the spaces between each window, and the comer 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH, SHRBWSBORV. 

buttresses of the transcept and choir, but now, except^ 
ing those on the chapel, not one remains. 

St. Mary's Church within is spacious, lofty, and In^ 
teresting, and, with the eiLception of Ludlow, by much 
the handsomest in the county. The walls of the nave 
are supported on each side by four semicircular arches^ 
with mouldings peculiar to the pointed style, and these 
spring from fine clustered pillars, their shafts having 
the small flat rib which belongs to the thirteenth cen* 
tury. The capitals are highly enriched with foliage, 
and, as is usual in ancient churches, are all of different 
designs. Above the arches is a dere-story, with a high 
range of short windows on both sides, running the whole 
length of the Church. These are irregularly arranged 
in cauplets, and have heads very obtusely pointed, each 
divided by a single mullion. The ceiling of the nave, 
which is of oak, rises into an extremely flat arch, sepa- 
rated by its principal beams into square ])annels^ includ- 
ing circles richly adorned with quatrefoils and foliage. 
The ribs and bosses, at their intersections, are carved 
into double roses, devices, and knots, those attached to 
the centre beam having pendant ornaments, pelicans, an- 
gels with musical instruments, and grotesque sculptures. 

The chancel is considerably elevated above the area 
of the Church, by two ascents of steps. On each side is 
a pointed arch, blocked up, resting upon imposts similar 
to the clustered pillars in the nave. That on the south 
communicated with the chapel of the Virgin Mary; the 
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other with the chantry chapel^ now used as a vestry and 
reg^btry of the peculiar. On the north side, near the 
altar, is a beautiful triple window, with arches, remark- 
ably sharp pointed, the centre rising much higher than 
those of each side, and supported on slender insulated 
columns, whose capitals are adorned with foliage, busts, 
and grotesque heads. The ceiling, which like that of the 
wh6le Church, is of oak pannelling, was in this part 
quite plain. The interstices between the beams have 
lately been plastered over, and painted with trefoil and 
other appropriate enrichments, and the intersections 
adorned with earved roses and devices, which were col- 
lected from the ruins of St. Chad's and St. Alkmund*s. 

In this Church are some tombs of considerable anti- 
quity. In the chapel of the Virgin Mary, under the lofty 
arch which was formerly open to the chancel, is an altar- 
tomb, on which is a recumbent figure of a cross-legged 
knight, in linked armour, the sides adorned with rich fo- 
liated niches, once containing figures. Churchyard in- 
forms us, that this monument belonged to a Leybome; of 
that ancient family, seated at Great Berwick, in this pa« 
rish, called also, from them, Berwick Leybome. Roger 
de Leybome is mentioned by Matthew Paris, among the 
knights of Shropshire, who, in 1S63, took up arms for 
Henry III. against the nefarious faction of the earl of Lei- 
cester. John de Leybome, of Berwick Leybome, last of 
his family, it is conceived, was the person to whom the 
tomb belongs. 
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BOCHSSTER CASTLE. 

' KENT. 

Rochester Castle is supposed to occupy a porUon of 
tlie Roman station Durobrivis. The earliest notice we 
have of it, which can be relied on, is in 765, when £g« 
berty king of Kent» gave a certain portion of land to 
the <;hurchy lying within the walU of the CtutU of Ro" 
Chester, In 855 Ethelwulph, king of Wessex^ gave % 
lioujse to one Dunne^ his minister, situated—*^ in meri" 
tlit CaHelli Hroffl,'^ Kilbume, indeed, says, that 
*' Cesar commanded the Castle to be built (according to 
Roman order), to awe the Britons, and%ie same was 
called the Castle of Medway; but time and tempests 
bringing it entirely to decay, Oise, or Ud(e, king of 
Kent, about the year 490, caused Hn^^^B^ of his 
chief councillors, and lord of this pIace^|BiM a ntm 
CastU upon the old foundation, and hereupon it took 
the name of ffroffe's Ceusttr** 

The Castle was dilapidated by the Danes, but was 
afterwards repaired and garrisoned by William the Con« 
queror. The repairs appear to have been eflfected under 
the superintendance of Odo^ bishop of Baieux, who had 
been constituted earl of Kent and chief justiciary of 
England ; but afterwards, proving tyrannical, was seised 
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and tent prisoner to Rouen» in Normandy, whefD he 
continued till the accession of William Rufus, who re- 
stored him to his titles ftnd possessions, but neither 
duty nor gratitude could restrain the turbulence of Odo, 
who excited an insurrection in Kent, in favour of Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, the lung's brother ; and hav- 
ing pillaged and destroyed various places, secured his 
plunder in Rochester Castle, ^ufiis immediately laud 
siege to the Castle, which was stoutly defended for a 
considerable time, by Odo's friends. The king, who 
was incensed at their fesistance, refused to grant them 
any terms, but wm at length persuaded to pardon them. 
They were, however, compelled to allure the realm, 
with forfeiture of their estates. Odo himself was sent 
prisoner to Ifkinbridge castle, but the king afterwards 
pardoned him, on condition that he quitted the realm 
for ever. 

The Castle was soon afterwards repaired, and the 
keep (of which such considerable portions remain) 
built by Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, who was par- 
ticulariy skilful in architecture and masonry. 

In the year 1126 Henry I. granted to William Cor- 
boyl, the then archbishop of Canterbury, and to his 
successors, the custody of this Castle. It was, how- 
ever, resumed by Henry II. probably after his quarrel 
with the ambitious Thomas a Becket. In 1215, when 
king John was embroiled with his barons, and had 
signed Magna Cbarta, though contrary to bis indina- 
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moCHBSTBR CA8TLB. 

l!oii8, he, detdrmining to recede from his oath, which 
he asserted had been forced from him, retired to the Isle 
of Wight, obt^ned the pope's interdict, and assistance 
from the French. The prelacy in vain endeavoured to 
accommodate matters between the ill-advised monarch 
and the exasperated barons, who, feeling indignant at 
their sovereign's peijury, prepared to appeal to arms; 
and having seized on the Castle of Rochester, entrusted 
its defence to William de Albine, a brave and sldlful sol- 
dier. The king, convinced of the importance of this 
fortress, besieged it in a regular manner. The baroni 
deputed Robert Fitz-Walter to its relief; but John had 
taken such measures for security, by breaking down 
hedges and fortifying the passes, that Fitz-Walter, with 
nearly double the number of the king's army, was com- 
pelled to leave the besieged to his mercy. 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, the chief of 
the associated barons, soon after the king obtained pos- 
session of Rochester Castle, Isud siege to it ; but, being 
called off by a feint which the king made upon the city 
of London, the few troops he left to continue the siege 
were soon discomfited and put to flight. But little more 
occurs in the history of this Castle, excepting the names 
of thos^ to whom its custody has been entrusted. 

The situation of Rochester Castle was extremely fa- 
vourable for defence, standing at the south-west angle 
of the city, on an eminence, rising abruptly from the 
Medway : that river preserved it from attack on the 



ROCHESTER CASTLE. 

westi whilst Its south, east, and north sides were envi- 
roned by a deep ditch. The outward walls, which formed 
an irregular parellelogram of about 300 feet in length, 
were strengthened by several square and round towers, 
embrasured, and provided with loop-holes and machico- 
lations ; but these, with the walk themselves, are now 
in a state of utter ruin. On the north-east was the 
principal entrance : this was defended by a tower gate- 
way, with outworks at the sides. The keep, or Great 
Tower, erected by bishop Gundulph, is still nearly per- 
fect, as to its outward figure, which is quadrangular. v 
This is one of the most interesting and curious speci- 
mens of Norman military architecture now remaining 
in England. . It stands at the south-east comer of the 
enclosed area, and rises to the height of lOi feet : the 
walls spread outwards, with a slope from the level of the 
ground floor ; but above that they rise perpendiculariy, 
and form a square of aeven^ feet ; their thickness, on 
the east, north, and west sides, is eleven feet, but on 
the south it is increased to thirteen fieet. Near the 
middle, on the east side, is a pilaster, ascending from 
the base to the roof; and at the angles are projecting 
towers, three of which are square, the fourth circular : 
these rise tweKe feet above t|ie summit of the tower : 
they are provided with parapets, and are embrasured 
together with the rest of the building. The entrance to 
the interior opened upon the first floor, from a small 
tower that was attached to the keep, on the north side* 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE. 

but could not be approacbed by an assailant, without 
the greatest danger. The first ascent was by a flight of 
twelve steps, leading round the north*west angle to an 
arched grate and covered way, beneath which a flight of 
seven steps led forward to a drawbridge that connected 
with the arched gateway of the entrance tower: this 
opened into the vestibule, between which and the keep 
there were no other avenues of communication than by 
a third arched passage in the thickness of the wall. This 
latter, being the immediate inlet to the body of the 
keep, was defended by a massive gate and portcullis, 
the hinges and grooves of which remain ; and in the 
roof are openings, for the purpose of showering destruc- 
tion on the heads of assailants. 

The interior of the keep is divided by a strong wall, 
into two nearly equal parts, communicating, however, 
by open arches on each floor. The floors were three in 
number, independent of the basement stqry ; but these 
were removed when the Castle was dismantled, in the 
reign of James I. The basement story was low and 
gloomy ; the first floor, which seems to have been occu- 
pied by the soldiery, was twenty-two feet in height; 
the second floor, which consisted of the state apart- 
ments, was twenty-eight feet in height, and consider- 
ably ornamented. The upper floor was sixteen feet 
high. From the remsdns of a • large arch in the south- 
east corner, it seems highly probable that the chapel 
was placed here ; though this cannot be absolutely d«- 
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Urmilied^ the destraction of this angle, in the wars be** 
tween king John and his barons, and its subsequent re- 
cdlfication in a different style of architecture, having 
caused some small alteration in the plan of the build- 
ing as arranged by bishop Gundulph. 

All the walls are composed of the common Kentish 
rag-stone, cemented by a strong mortar, in the compo- 
sition of which immense quantities of sea-shells were 
used, and which has acquired, from age^ a consistency 
equal, if not superior, to the stone itself. The coigns 
sure of a yellow kind of stone, said to have been brought 
from Caen, in Normandy : the window-frames, together 
with the mouldings round the principal entrance, the 
fapes of the columns in the state apartments, and the 
arches above, as well as those in the fire-places, are all 
of this stone ; but the vaultings of the galleries, toge- 
ther with the staircases and all the arches within the 
walls themselves, are formed of the rude rag-stones, 
which seem to have been placed on wooden centres, and 
the mortar poured over them, in so liquid a state, as to 
fill up every crevice, and unite the whole in one mass. 

About the beginning of the last century, an at- 
tempt, originating in sordid motives, was made to de- 
stroy the whole of this venerable fabric; but this, 
through the solidity of the walb, was found too expen- 
sive an enterprise, and was therefore abandoned, on the 
•ame principles from which it originated. 

Rochester was one of the stipendaty cities of the 
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Romans^ and many Roman remaini have been dug u|f 
here. In the Castle gardens and its Yicinity, abundance 
of coins have been found, principally of the emperors 
Vespasian, Trajan, Adrian, Antonius Pius, Marcus, 
Aurelius, Constantius, and Constantine the Great: 
eren within the walls of the keep Roman coins of Ves- 
pasian, Trajan, and of the lower empire, have been 
met with. In the present ruined walls of the cathedral 
precinct, Roman bricks have been worked up ; various 
Roman antiquities were also found, about seventy years 
ago, in levelling a part of a large artificial mount, 
called Bully Hill, which is situated at a small distance, 
southward, from the Castle. These consisted of ves- 
sels of glazed earthenware, as urns, jugs, paterae, &c. 
The largest urn was of a lead colour, in height thirteen 
inches, and in circumference two feet seven inches : in 
the widest part, it contained ashes and human bones : 
the paterae were of fine red earth, and of different sizes 
and shapes. 

The corporation of Rochester consists of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen (of which latter the mayor was to be 
one), twelve assistants, or common-council, a recorder, 
a town-clerk, two chamberlains, a principal Serjeant at 
mace, a water-bailiff, and other inferior oflBcers. The 
present seal of the corporation is of considerable anti- 
quity ; on one side is St. Andrew, on the cross, and on 
the other the Castle of Rochester: round the former 
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are the wordi Sioillum Communa Civitatis RoFFBRsn, 
and round the latter, Sioillum Civium Roffensis. 

In the year 1783, an act was passed for the reco- 
very of small debts in the city of RochesUr and the ad^ 
Joining parishes. 
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STONE FONT, SNAPE CHURCH, 

SUFFOLK. 

Snapb, or Snapes, in the hundred of Plomesgate^ in 
the county of Suffolk, is only known from a Benedic- 
tine priory being founded here in the year 1099, by 
Williain Martel and Albreda his wife, and Jeffrey Mar- 
tel, their son and heir, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. These persons being seized of the manor of 
Snapes, and enjoying the benefit of wrecks of the sea, 
from Thorp to Hereford-Nesse, gave this manor to the 
abbey of Colchester, for the founding of a priory here, 
which should be a cell to that abbey. A prior and some 
Benedictine monks from that house were accordingly 
settled here in the year 1155 : but, upon complaint 
made by Isabel, countess of Suffolk, and patroness of 
this priory, to pope Boniface IX. that the said abbot 
and convent did not maintain a sufficient number of re- 
ligious therein, according to the will of the foundress, 
this house was, by a bull, dated A. D. 1400, made con- 
ventual, and exempted from all subjection to Colches- 
ter. William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, temp. 
Henry VI. designed to have new-founded this priory, 
which was given by king Henry VII. to the monastery 
of Butley, in the twenty-fourth year of this king*s 
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««i^ : but the prior and his canons resided up and 
quitted aU claim and title to the same, the gist of 
February 1609. It was suppressed A. D. 1524, and 
given to cardinal Wolsey, for the endowment of his 
colleges; and after the cardinal's attainder, the wte 
of this priory was granted to Thomas, duke of Nor- 
folk. 

The church of Snape is dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, and contains a very ancient and highly-orna- 
mented Stone Font. The figures round the pillar which 
supports the Font are an assemblage of kings, pre- 
lates, and non-descript birds, standing on pedestals. 
The Font is a sexagon, and has a pillar at each angle, 
and a figure between each pillar, every alternate figure 
being crowned ; the others in the priest's dress, and the 
whole of them bearing a scroll, the characters upon 
which is now illegible. 

Snape is four miles from Alboro and seven from 
Wickham market. 
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COLSTONS SCHOOL, BRISTOL, 

SOMESSETSHIKB, 

• 

This buUding is erected on the site of tiie Carmtllttf 
priory, as is proved by several very ancient arches of 
that building being still extant. This friary was of large 
extent, occupying all the ground from the Red Lodge 
and garden, down the hill, to St. Augustine's Back, now 
Mr. Edward Colston's School, and was bounded by Pipe 
Lane on the west, and Steep Street on the east. It was 
purchased at the dissolution by the corporation of the 
city, who afterwards, 10th Elizabeth, sold the site 
to Thomas Chester, esq. The 20th Elizabeth it was 
in the possession of sir John Young, whose son and 
heir, Robert Young, of Haselborough, in the county 
of Wilts, sold this house, S8th March 1599, then 
newly built, and occupied by sir John Young's widow, 
to Nicholas Strangeways, of Bradly, in the county of 
Gloucester, esq. Queen Elizabeth, on coming to Bris- 
tol, kept her court and held a council at this house; 
and it was the usual residence of the nobility visiting 
thb city. In 1642 it was inhabited by sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and was offered by him for entertaining the 
marquis of Hertford here at that time. It was after- 
wards purchased by Mr. Lane, and converted into a 
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sugar-house, and occupied as such till the pious and 
charitable Mr. Colston, in the year 1708, bought it, to 
erect a School for a master, two ushers, and 100 boys^ 
to be clothed, maintained, and instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, from seven until fourteen 
years of age, when they are to be placed out appren- 
tices, he allowing j^lO to each at their going out. 

The expense of erecting and endowing this School, 
completely finished by him in his life-time, was 
;^40,000. The estates, in land and ground-rents, he 
gave for endowing it, produced then £\%\% : 15 : 6 
per annum ; and the charge of fitting up the School 
and dwelling-house, &c. amounted to about ;fl 1,000. 
Out of the estate a clergyman is to be paid j^lO per 
annum^ for instructing the boys in the church cate- 
chism. He also gave, at his death, to continue twelve 
years after it, j^lOO per unniim, either to those who 
had been apprenticed from the hospital of St. Augus- 
tine's Back, or for the apprenticing of boys from 
Temple's school, by ten pounds each, the charge about 
1^1200. 
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WARKWORTH HERMITAGE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

This Hermitage is in a high state of preservation, and 
contains three apartments, hollowed in the solid rock^ 
overhanging the river Coquet in a picturesque manner, 
with a covering of ancient hoary trees, reliques of the 
venerable woods in wldch this fine solitude was formerly 
embowered, llie apartments forming the Hermitage 
have been styled the Chapel, Sacristy, and Antichapel, 
Of these the chapel is very entire; but the two others 
have suffered by the falling down of the roek at the west 
end. fey this disaster, a beautiful pillar, which formerly 
stood between the sacridty kad antichapel, was, within 
the last century, destroyed. The chapel is eighteen fSeet 
long, and seven and a half wide, and executed in the 
pointed or JEnglish style of architecture. The sides are 
ornamented' with octagonal pillars, cut in the rock, tad 
branch off into the groining of the deling. At the east 
end is an altar, to which the priest ascended by two 
steps : these are much worn. Behind the altar is a small 
niche, which probably received the crucifix. Over tiiii 
niche is still to be traced the fsdnt outlines of a glory. 

On the north side of the altar is the window, which 
admitted the light firom the chapel into the sacristy. 



WARKVrORTH USRMITAQB. 

which was a plain oblong room» running parallel 
witii the chapel, being somewhat longer, but not so 
wide. On the south side of the altar is another win* 
dow ; and below it is a tomb, having three figures cut 
in the rock. The principal figure is a lady, reclining ; 
at her feet is a warrior, erect ; the third probably repre- 
sented an angel hovering over ; but this, as well as the 
second, is much defaced. At the lady's feet, likewise, 
isan ox*s head. This was the crest of the Widdrington 
.family, whose castle is but five miles from this Hermit- 
age. It is also the crest of the Nevilles, and two other 
ancient families in the north. 

On the outward face of the rock, near a small vesti- 
bule, in which it is supposed the Hermit frequently me- 
ditated, is a winding staircase, cut also in the living 
stone, leading through an arched door to the top of the 
cliff. Here was formerly an orchard: some straggling 
flowers, and a solitary gooseberry-bush, which grow near 
the foot of the hill, point out where formerly was the 
Hermit's garden. A small building, at the foot of the 
cliff, now nearly destroyed, was his dwelling. 

The Hermitage of Warkworth has been celebrated 
by many ; but by none, in so pleasing a manner, as by 
Pr. Percy, in his ballad entituled the <* Hermit of 
Warkworth." 
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CIRENCESTER, 

OLOCESTSRSHIRE. 

Cirencester has been a town of some considerable im« 
portance, from the remotest period of our annals. At 
the time of the Roman authority, in this countiy, it was 
the metropolis of the Duboni, and the seat of a Roihaii 
colony. The eli^bility of this spot, for a Roman sta- 
tion, is evinced by the circumstance of the Foss-way, the 
Irmine-street, and the' Icknield-way, all meeting here. 
Many Roman remains have been discovered here. The 
present buildings of Cirencester occupy only a pdrt 
of the ancient city, which was enclosed by a wall and 
ditch, the circumference of which was upwards of two 
miles, some remains of the earth-works are yet to be 
seen. 

Cirencester was celebrated for its rich abbey, which 
arose from a decayed college of prebendaries, instituted 
in early Saxon times. On the surrender of this ab- 
bey, in 1539, its annual revenues were estimated at 
j^lOSl : 7 : 4^. 

The church at Cirencester, dedicated to St. John, ic 
one of the most magnificent parochial edifices in the 
kingdom. The regular style of the fifteenth century is 
prevalent in every part. The coincidence of parts ren- 
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den it evident that it was built from an original design^ 
regularly pursued from its commencement, though the 
sarms of the contributors, from their different dates, 
prove it to have been many years in hand. 

The charitable institutions at Cirencester, are. Sunt 
•John's Hospital, for poor people, which was founded by 
Henry I. and is situated on the north side of Glocester 
"Street, over a crypt, with round pillars, now partly 
buried with earth ; St. Lawrence's Hospital, on the 
-south side of Glocester Street, was founded by Edith, 
lady of the manor of Wiggold, but at what period is un- 
known, for three poor sisters. St. Thomas's Hospital, 
situated in St. Thomas's Street, was erected and endowed 
by sir William Nottingham, attomey-general, in the 
reign of Henry IV. for four poor weavers. 

The manufactures of Cirencester are supposed to be 
in a declining state. Three fairs are annually held here, 
and also two tnop$, or statute markets, on the Mondays 
preceding and following October the 10th; and if that 
day happens to be on a Monday, it is a]so B^m^pdxj, 
These markets are always very much thronged. 

Cirencester is celebrated for the salubrity of its air, 
fitnd general healthfulness. It consists of four principal 
End seven less considerable streets, besides several lanes. 
The population was returned, in .1801, at 4130; the 
Mimber of houses was 985. 
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BUSHMEAD PRIORY, 

BEPPQRVSHIRE. 

The Priory of JBasmede, or Bushmead, iu the parish of 
Eaton Socon, in the county of Bedford, was founded in 
the reign of Qeniy II. by Hu^h the son of Oliver Beau- 
champ. It was inhabited by Austin canons, and dedi- 
cated to the Virg^in Mary. Its revenues, at the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, were estipiated at ;^I:I3:9|, 
clear yearly value. The site was granted, in 1537, to 
sir William Gascoigne, comptroller of the household to 
cardinal Wolsey. Sir John Gascoigne, in 1545, con- 
veyed it to Anthony Cocket, from whom, in 1552, it 
passed to William Gery, esq. of Over, in the county of 
Cambridge, and continued to be the residence of his 
descendants in the male line, till the death of the late 
William Gery, esq. in 1808. It is now the property 
and seat of his son-in-law, the reverend Hugh Wade 
Gery, who has a cartulary of the Priory, very fairly 
written on vellum, and Buck's drawing of the con- 
ventual buildings, taken in 1730 ; about five yean after 
which the front building was taken down, and a 
modern house erected in its place. 



VUfHMflAD PRIOKY. 

The ediftee on the left-hand side, whiob rtiH 
remainf , waf the refectory, and it now converted into a 
stable and offices. 



Yet time has seen, that lifts the lovr. 
And level lays the lofty brow- 
Has seen this broken pile complete,' 
Big with the vanity of state i 
But transient is the smile of Fate 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day. 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 
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PART OF NEW ALLRDCLV, 

That part of the < ty of Abu'«lcPii «)(!.!. \h "^iiuaui" "-t-r 
the moatb ci thd Df^e, i. - lii^^d N-^w Tr.o. or T^. w 
Aberdeci^. 'J'hc- two rivers, D* uaiul D;tn, ri' :' <• ii.ti »x 
into the sea, are distant about a mil- '.' ..*' i* * 

tite ititprvfuiiig ^jnce is ni'sllv orr\r - 
streets ar'd buildings, ^^hich, ^vho';* • .i«-i . ,. * • ' 

Abctik'CP, old ujid new. The Df^ ^ •*'. ■ * 

ex'^t^nent sahiiou and tront, i^^ n.-^v ■ ■ «^*. ' .* ■ 

• ■ • * 

\\\^ h<trliOur of AlcF'lren, »nto wli.cb «=?.:» •! .;'V* : 
bi'rden, if piopcrly oyus^roct' <i, xx\\y -^ iu«" Ves&tlA 
of \ti\ feel draught ma}- proofed, at bi^h water, as f .r 
idi6 tbe tip|.er fiuay, but tbis ronveniencc has oxist*'d or>!v 
since building the b.Mth pier, iot b*t'ore th.^* ' -ix- \\\*' 
river was r^t only niuek sli Uh \\?v at the moi'M. ..it'\ al 
present, but, after a storm from the east or r.orU»-t *.!»% 
vra". liable to b<; blowii up w th fand, Mhicb forniv:d a 
bar, at the depth ot little nore tbsn tbr*e feet frOm the 
surface, and prcrved a g^reat cbs,lrijction to the entran.G 
of larffe vfsseh. ' The water is, by means of the north 
pier, not only confined and deepened to ci^'' teen fejt 
and upwards, but the harbour is &helter«4l, in a J?reat 
measure, ffo»n the storm. Rd »w the Town l>uay ar«» 



PART OF NEW ABERDEEN, 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

That part of the city of Aberdeen which is situated near 
the mouth of the Dee, is called New Town, or New 
Aberdeen. The two rivers, Dee and Don, at their influx 
into the sea, are distant about a mile and a quarter; 
the intervening space is mostly occupied by regular 
streets and buildings, which, altogether, form the city of 
Aberdeen, old and new. The Dee, which abounds with 
excellent salmon and trout, is navigable so far up as 
the harbour of Aberdeen, into which ships of 1200 tons 
burden, if properly constructed, may come. Vessels 
of ten feet draught may proceed, at high water, as far 
as the upper quay; but this convenience has existed only 
since building the north pier, for before that time, the 
river was not only much shallower at the mouth than at 
present, but, after a storm from the east or north-east, 
was liable to be blown up with sand, which formed a 
bar, at the depth of little more than three feet from the 
surface, and proved a great obstruction to the entrance 
of large vessels. The water is, by means of the north 
pier, not only confined and deepened to eighteen feet 
•and upwards, but the harbour is sheltered, in a great 
measure, from the storm. Below the Town Quay are 

D 2 



PART 07 NEW ABERDEEN. 

two harbours, one on the north and the ether on the 
south side of the river, to both of which ships of muck 
laii^er burden than those already mentioned hate access. 
The present bridge of Dee was built by the magistraUs 
and town-council of Aberdeen, in the year 17«4, and is 
esteemed one of the neatest in Scotland. 

The principal objects seen in the annexed View arc 
the CasUe HaU, the Barracks, ToU-both, and the Cus- 
tom-house. 

The infirmary Of Aberdeen was in part completed 
in the year 1742, by the townsmen : an addition was 
made to the house in 1746, by which they were able to 
admit a greater number of patients, and afterwards, 
from the increased number of applicants for admission, 
they were under the necessity of adding another wing : 
this was done in 1757, and in 1772 they obtained from 
the crown a charter of incorporation* 
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Pme bislor-'-t' V ' . ' I ".- •* 
<lurihlack, r. ^ ' '^ n 

' 'led to Abt rK» . . I' u . ' 

^atJ-d^toSi. >!:. j ,. <f I'lv,. . *. ■ • 

c "?.:'!> mi^;t 'rt ' -. i i . ti it t ; " ^ }• ' 

*''fl the f»i; .' ^ .■ , ..t .If n ' -••■ 'I •■< " • ». , 

H '.Hrk. was I'.i „ . • = ' * • . K' \^ ja'. .. . . - • 

ifig remaiR'-t! o^.n , •', *.l. :*/ ■•-■.'. • ' t^ 
llenr}' Lc-»-f'a. ;. I » "4, a!i»' ,: ' •. .. k..i> t' .'.*. 
work, antl jfri,*** i.-f*. - "..- l^ ' .s ■ ■. t 'v:i-."*: ;*a 
perfection. 

TViU CatU* .IfO '-..inrrii mil ; aJ t'"- i"?or:..-'.*'i.M;. 
but'nior*. -i.* th** n it .n-ivo , s.; vi' i > ' v^ ■.* ■ t •:• • < i 
ll»f- coven antr If , <b:" ,1 ' tl»M .^•i'.*.'-- *^ x -' •;- . > •h - 
of iduHtr>% thAt (urrljaps th* h *. '.<?»'•.' . : , ?. 
cient objects uf wi.r-i»ip, ov**'^ ;! .r .^.t .' ' " 
distance. At th* re was uot!-:;. t*.' ut uti- ..itSt*:. ■ 
worth r-irr%us^ ^way, thfv vr >k'i! iti'.ir vru:,'io: * 



QU> TOWN CHUWH. OB. CATHEDBAL^ 

AB^PPtEEN, 

ARERDEENSHIR E. 

The bisbQprick of Al^cfeen was originally founded at 
Murthlack, in the county of Banff: the see was trans- 
lated to Aberdeen in the year 1I3T, by king David I. 
The Cathedral was began about the year 1165, and dedi- 
cated to St. Marchar. In \S&$ the then bishop, Alex* 
ander Kennimouth, not thinking the Cathedral suffi- 
ciently magnificent, caused it to be pulled down, and 
h^d the foundation of one more superb ; but before the 
work was much advanced^ he was sent, by the king, on 
an embassy, and dying soon after his return, the build- 
ing remained unfinished, till the accession of bishop 
Henry Leighton, in 1424, who added greatly to the 
work, and gave large sums of his own towards its 
perfection. 

This Cathedral suffered much at the reformation, 
but more at the revolution ; so violent was the rage of 
the covenanters, during that period, against all manner 
of idolatry, that perhaps the sun and moon, very an- 
cient objects of worship, owed their safety to their 
distifince. As there was nothing about the Cathedral 
worth carrying away, they wreaked their vengeance 



OLD TOWN CHURCBy OR CATHEDRAL^ ABERDEBN, 

upon the stones and timber. The hig^h altar-piece, of 
the finest workmanship of the kind in Europe, which 
had hitherto escaped every violence, was hewed to 
pieces, by order, and with the aid, of the parish minister. 
The carpenter, awed by the sanctity of the place, and 
struck with the noble workmanship, refused to raise 
his band against it, till the . more than Gothic priest 
took the hatchet from his hand, and struck the first 
blow. The wainscoting was richly carved and orna- 
mented with different kinds of crowns at the top, 
admirably cut. 

The Cathedral had a grand cross aisle and a fine 
tower, which fell down in the year 1688, having beeii 
undermined by the soldiers of Cromwell, for stones, to 
build a fort. By the fall of the tower, the rest of the 
Church was much damaged. The present remains con- 
sist of two spires, 112 feet high, and the nave 135 feet 
by 04, inside measurement. It has a handsome window 
at the west end, and on the ceiling arc painted, in 
three eolumnsj forty-eight armorial bearings. 



AHEROi t ^• inih\ 

ters ou tlie aout'u ?''t* . 'l^ *» <\. .j"' .t i. - ,,.: s 
wii'.'in, but tl»t*e ^til' rt-u'.'»'t.s '•■ ^\n^ ^ «m . n, .« .t - t 
tiu;.;t'* f.. ■ .f^".'. Thi? wa'; p:*«-<;»'. • r-/ ; i- t > . i , ^ . . . .» 
the pri/tcipal, it-lhe limo of th#' 'rt ir i* . • .* • ■, 
ed»his people, and che* ked t)'- niv ^'i' /« .1 •*" - 
of th** Mearns, ViVo, alter -tr«; ; ^ ./ *,tH -u *'i', •• * 
roof, antl taking' away the K*!- , »» '^" K- ».tj-" ^J ^-f -> «-• 
this seat of l^arnin^. 

The Co\\t^;*t \, ic foawutd in U'''t hv AVjlliam El- 
phin'iU>n, bishop of' this 8ee, dUil lord chancellor of 
Scotland, in the iri^n of James 111. and loi'd i»ii' v seal 
in fiie time of James IV. He \las a jicr<;(^n of Mr h 
enunence, that his colemj-orantf; tnioly bi:.'?'^^*! 'i.it 
his decease was ,>rf-sag^' d by various proti'-fo ^. .i-i*i I'.i :c 
supernatural voi«>es M;trc h Mrd at h;.s iuitrru'^iij. 

The Collcj^e library i- i. \\*i. '\ i.e most rem vrkatjle 
books here are John Tr' ^'- stranslation of Hi^dori'.-- Po- 
lychronicon, in 1S?»7 Jtlie M .^ t t^^'J* ntly untte, a-.d the 
language, for that timi' \ * n. gv>od; , I'wl a vci y lu'at Dutch 
missal, with elegaiitpa.- liMijs upon lite marj;in. There 
is, likewise, a MS catal-i^ue of the old treasury of the 



KINGS COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, 

ABEJtDEENSHIR E^ 

This College is built in a quadrangular form, with doii^ 
ters on~ the south side. The cfai^l is very ruinous 
within, but there still remains some wood-wdrk, of ex- 
quisite tarving. This was preserved by the exertions of 
the principal, at the time of the reformation, who arm- 
ed hb people, and checked the furious seal of the barons 
of the Meams, who, after stripping the cathedral of its 
roof, and taking away the bells, were going to violate 
this seat of learning. 

The College was founded in 1494 by William £1- 
phinston, bishop of this see, and lord chancellor of 
Scotland, in the .reign of James IIL and lord privy seal 
in the time of James IV. He was a person of such 
eminence, that his cotemporaries firmly believed that 
his decease was presaged by various prodigies, and that 
supernatural voices vi^ere heard at his interment. 

The College library is large. The most remarkable 
books here are John Trevisa's translation of Higdon's Po~ 
lychronicon, in 1387 (the MS is excellently wrote, and the 
kinguage, for that time, very good), and a very neat Dutch 
missal, with elegant paintings upon the margin. There 
is, likewise, a MS catalogue of the old treasury of th« 



KING*8 COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 

College. Hector Boethius was the'first principal of this 
place : be was sent for from Paris, for that purpose, 
and received an annual salaiy of fbrty matlnr Sbots, at 
ISd. each. 

The square tower, on the side of the College, was 
built by contributions from general Monk and the ofi&- 
cers under him, then quartered at Aberdeen, for the 
reccfptioii of students, of which there are about 100 be- 
longing to the College, who have lodgings here. 

In bishop Elpbinston's hall is a picture of bbhop 
Dunbar, who finished the bridge of Dee, and com- 
pleted every thing else that his predecessor had began. 
Besides this, there are portraits of Forbes, bishop of 
Aberdeen, and professors Sandiland and Gordon, by 
Jameson. 
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' . -ij-'jIp from ij»»' '.andj i • • •*. 
Mv 1 R arrow :,^(iO|» and vi. '. ■ . '. ' 

inviu^ iHjt-n s^arp.rd, h-m' . "■ ■ . - ■ 

The ♦Mjirnnrc into thtr <' .^♦.- - / ■ - • » 

of about i(irly ftct Jii:;*!, %4 • ' j* • - - 

you enter liironerh .ii»i'tin.-i, t,-! . • ,-. •• < . • 
•vlnch mt^u^'trC" abeut an r ■ ^ % . } : ;,i ,.{ -. *' » 
■>pace ic surronnrloJ by an "i ^, m' -j ^vail, ■: ■* . -" .M-a- 
"*)y 'u 'i.li'il^ft of t'-.Torfnt .'•■••'i; tlu ;n' !.;,..' r i." u. m, 
with tho ».*x>:tpti(M of i':*' <•. t - |. >s i '•<,.! .'«» t'.^«'\\ s\,,' 
to ]ia''<; been bviia in tl; iM' r tir' of ;iu' ; -i**- * j u 
veiitury, llvVeart, bt«=»' .-, *" ni)*.- ' i ■<"v .a1 -f * .- 
b'Ml^Iijif^s, ajd 0(>nveni< ' ■•- «' "%'.'r. **>' .< jiCirr'^^jr: ; 
si4^h as a ciiarei, barr; ' ' -^ ' .' a !m>:,., or ci?ar<N 
f(>r water, twenty fc-t i; . -••; »-r, a tjo\\ling-jfi'Nin 
and a for^e, baid lo be u5c/. i r ^ uVp^' iron buiJt*--, 

Hi J on a rorkj half '■.^a-bi'nt, \vAl on lun-i, 
Tbe Ca«;tle stood, and still its ru*;;^ »tand: 



DUNOTTER CASTLE, 

XmCjiRBINEBHIMB. 

DuNOTTfift CA^Lt is situated on die eastcni coast of 
Kiticard}tiesfaii«, oil a rock pivjecliiig into Ust sea, ac- 
ces^ble froflx the land, on the west side, a»d that only 
by a narrow steep and winding pothy the adjacent rock 
having been scarped^ and rendered impassable by art. 
The entrance into the Castle is through a gate in a^wall^ 
of about forty f^et high, whence, by a kuig passage^, 
yon enter through another, to tha area of the Castle^ 
which measures about an acre and a qnarten Thia 
8pac6 is surrounded by an embattled watt, and occupied 
by buildings of different agest the most ancient of then, 
with the exception of the chapel, is a square tower,- said 
to have b^en built in the latter end of the foUrteentii^ 
century. Here are, likewise, the ruins of several otber 
buildings, and' conveniences necessary for a garrison ;c 
such as a chapel, barracks, and a basin, or cistern, 
for water, twenty feet in diameter, a bowling-green^ 
and a forge, said to be used for casting iron bullets. 

Hjgh on a rock, half sea-beat, half on hmd, 
The Castle stood, and still its ruins stand : 



OUNOTTER CASTLE. 

Wide o'er the German main the prospect bent;. 
Steep is the path, and nigged the ascent : 
When we with, labour climb the narrow way. 
Long sounding vaults receive us from the day: 
There hung- the huge portcuUi9> there the bar,. 
Drawn on the iron gate, defy'd the war. 
O great Dunotter ! once of strength the seat ^^ 
Once deem'd impregnable — thou yield'st to fate : 
Nor rocks, nor seas, nor arms, thy gates defend;. 
Thy pride is fallen, thy ancient glories end. 

On this rock, notwithstanding its difficulty of ac^ 
cess, the church and burial*place of the parish was ori- 
ginally situated, the building now called the chapel^ 
being formerly the parish-church, During the conten- 
tion betw^n Bruce and Baliol, the natural strength o£ 
this rock induced sir William Keith) then great marl- 
schal of Scotland, to build a Castle on it as a place of 
safety for himself and friends, during these troublesome 
times : but, to avoid offence, he first built a church for 
the parish, in a more convenient place ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the bishop of St. Andrew's pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against him, for violating sa- 
cred ground. Sir William, on this, applied to the pope> 
who directed the bishop to take oflf his sentence, upon, 
the payment of a certain recompence to the churdi. 



C.J I li ji J J.C T il h N • If i ; ;. 

i.UhMARTHF" .S *:->! T.. -i ,.r .' • * >: . 

to^H'^ il>^K\l;-•. cKii.'] '•■'*• .. <■■'-.■ 
mrirul-i -i dtll; u^lVl •;«*', %*• ; »• , • 
Ll"<« pnruijtaiity. ihv ti" f.' . . 

.,o aUvHrita^^'t'OUft ab» its ^jt'. ■■ . ' 
4,r«i irrof^ularly built a'l*! c' ' *> ■ < ' 

:;iare of whitcnfd Louse-* i .. . . > ' v 

.Tf'. V.owt" er, mail/ -'.xl j' i ' ■" - : 

to the utMi^li! uuiing ;^'^Ktr\, -. - • , ,. • ' ;• u>^ 
the ^iiii^T. Hert: is a i i, .' i,tr •• . ,. , i ■ . ,,f 
}r*::t'stone, and adorned \ ul tk llvijaCts, ■; »••»' ; m.". 
order, besides Other puhjir balklin^'?. In i'-** ■ ! j.,- -i yii 
the church is a monnnn^at. astided, }-\ *. . i ii 
oe that of Rico ap Tuomns 'v' t is repr". • 't . . « 

armour, attended by tw t- • nn -* u l-/.:**^ 

The I'Mnran, of Ca*^'^:.-; * v >^'.<'Jt\ u-n-'h arp " . v 
coiisiderable, liave Inv. • -.» i.iU' a f;.\ij!. Ot Uk 

walls th.it snrrouTided tiit* » *■, .-'.-^r^tly anv vestige' >& 

•10V-' exi^tinic* 

This pl.ice gv\\e birth to th*- fruoous Alerlin, in the 
year 480. lie appears to have been a m.ui of extraordi- 
nary wisdou) and learniuifj which, in that bar!):'.ri'us 



CA£RMARTH£N, 

CJERMARTHEN SHIRE. 

Caermarthen is esteemed one of the most important 
towns ip Wales: rising above the river Towey, it com« 
mands a delightful view of the most beautiful vale in 
the principality. The construction of the town is not 
so advantageous as its situation would admit: the streets 
are irregularly built and deformed, with the contrasted 
glare of whitened houses and red brick chimnies. There 
are^ however, many good private houses, which belong 
to the neighbouring gentry, who resort hither during 
the ifinter. Here is a handsome town-hall, built of 
freestone, and adorned with coUonades, of the Ionic 
order, besides other public buildings. In the chancel of 
the church is a monument, ascribed, by tradition, to 
be that of Rice ap Thomas,, who is represented in chain 
armour, attended by two recumi>ent figures. 

The remains of Caermarthen castle, which are very 
considerable, have been coaverted into a gaol. Of the 
walb that surround&d the town, scarcely any vestige is 
now existing. 

This place gave birth to the famous Merlin, in the 
year 480. He appears to have been a man of extraordi- 
nary wisdom and learning, which, in that barbarous 



CABRMARTHBK. 

age, drew upon hhn the imputation of magical prac- 
tices. Monkish writers have handed down the accusa- 
tion to posterity, jealous of every acquirement pos^ 
sessed by those wit^ut the pale of their church» 

Near Caermarthen is an eminence, called Merlin's 
Hill; near the summit of which is a rock, named Mer- 
Un's Chair< On this, according to tradition, sat Mer- 
lin, uttering his astonishing prophecies.. 

The last retreat of sir Richard Steele was a small 
estate in the vale of Xowey : here he lived some time,, 
under very limited circumstances. The farm he pos-^ 
sessed is within a quarter of a mile of the town of Caer- 
marthen, and is called Ty Gwyn. The house which, 
formerly bore the sign of the Ivy Bush, was sir Rich- 
ard's residence. He died here September 1, 17S9» 

On the north side of the town is the site of an ex- 
tensive Roman camp : the ditches and embankments 
are in gpod preservation. 
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BLUE ^0;UI INN, LFK ESTEn, 

X^EICESTEnSfirRiK 

Upov the ilefeat of Richanl fll. in th'* naemopaMc baltU* 
o** Market lioswortb, all tbr-; »i>2m»^r"KJs of l:is rou.r:»N 
Sfiticc, which was a BIup Ii')af, weit* torn down \jA dt 
^noUshed ; aud It U suppos'-d thcxt this Inn aftf.'nr'.i- 
became the sign of the 351*i* V^'iU A j>i.--^ tf .:: •, 
trikoii from one of the w'ujci • . pr*v. r -.i' p. » 

few vear^ since, on ubiv/. ^ '* \ l'> c' V,'-l\. 

Trom tbi-? circumstance, I. >.• ?•'■ , .' »» '-r. i-i-.ea, 

TiV; huLJd'ug, for the mobt i>.'ir«. i» « . : • .:^ / • ^^^ 
of Uicbard. The chimney, en ti).*r ruU «f it vvi kl. ^^ 
jn Blue Boar Lane, apj>ears to -be an ei-cti-fi of Kome 
^•arlier period : it is built of tliiu brick and t J^s, orna- 
mented, in many places, with wrou^Iit stonre: tb« 
room in \*bich the kins: 'av i"> very lari;- : the t.n bors 
which support it are a:'.- •. • d with the viiie tendri], 
painted iu verutlilion. 

On the I'Ist of Augiiht r<-, t'-e day which pre* 
f.eded the battle, Ri^'bard en'.*.*.v<l Ltioester with great 
pomp, attended by V>'< anny, consisting principally of 
foot: -it was separated '• J * two divi&ions ; the first divi- 
i«io'n inarched five in a rei.K, then followed the bagg-agc, 
next the king, gorfeoii^l;. vppart'liid, mounted ui>oji » 



BLUE BOAR INN, LEICESTER, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Upon the defeat of Richard III. id the memorable battle 
of Market Bosworth, all the memorials of his cortgnK 
seance, Mrhich was a Blue Boar, were torn down and de- 
molished ; and it is supposed that this Inn afterwards 
became the sign of the Blue Bell. A piece of glass, 
taken from one of the windows, was in preservation, a 
few years since, on which was painted a Blue Bell. 
From this circumstance, the conjecture may have arisen. 
The building, for the most part, is evidently of the age 
of Richard. The chimney, on that side of it which is 
in Blue Boar Lane, appears to be an erection of some 
earlier period : it is built of thin brick and tile», orna- 
mented, in many places, with wrought stones; the 
room in which the king lay is very large ; the timbers 
which support it are adorned with the vine tendril, 
painted in vermillion. 

On the 21st of Atigust 1485, the day which pre* 
«eded the battle, Richard entered Leicester with great 
pomp, attended by his army, consisting principally of 
foot : it was separated into two divisions ; the first divi- 
sion marched five in a rank, then followed the baggage, 
next the king, gorgeously apparelled, mounted upon 9 



BLtTE BOAR INN, LBICB8TBR. 

lar^ white courser, richly caparisoned, and attended 
by his body guard : the second dirision then followed, 
marchings also &ye abceast. The few horse that he had 
formed the wing^ of the army, and were stationed close 
to the centre. 

The battle which decided the long dispute between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, lasted but two hours. 
Richard's body was found among the slain, naked, and 
besmeared with blood and dirt ; and in that state it was 
thrown across a horse, with the head hanging down on 
one side and the legs on the other, and so carried to 
Leicester. The body lay two whole days exposed to the 
view of the people, after which it was interred without 
ceremony, in one of the churches of that city. 
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«T. MARYS CHURCH, LEICESTER, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

St. Mary's Church exhibits the arcfaitectore of a ^at 
variety of periods, occasioned by the damage it has su- 
stsdned in common with the castle, near which it stands* 
'The chancel is S{|xon, and probably the finest remains 
of that kind in the county, flobert de BeUomont, after 
he had Obtained the earldom of Leioester from Henry I. 
among other acts of mercy, for the health of his soul, 
rebuilt the Church of our Lady within the castle, plac- 
ing therein secular canons, and enriching them with va- 
rious donations. His son Robert, who was the founder 
of an abbey at Leicester, transferred many of his fa- 
ther's endowments from this Church to that religious 
sanctuary; but not willing <to destroy the effect of all his 
father's good intentions towards the Church, he placed 
therein eight eanons, one 6f whom was a dean. These 
continued till the general dissolution. In the vestry is 
still to be seen a chest, called an arch, in which there is 
a convenience for hanging their several vestments. The 
hooks are seven in number, somewhat resembling a 
kitchen crane. 

One of the canons was vicar of the parish, and in- 
stated by the bishop till the year 1400, when it was 



ST. MARY'f CHURCHy LB1CE8TBE. 

ordained, with the consent of the bishop, that hereafter 
whoever was made dean, should be vicar. The charges 
attendant vpon this Church were paid ptrUy by the pa- 
rishioners and pardy by the dean. 

It appears, that in Leland*s time, in the college 
within the parish Church of St. Mary, there were only 
seven resident priests, and that the vicar had a pension 
of £^ per oimiim, and no other profits, save his man- 
8ion*house, and a little garden, upon the west side of the 
college. The rewnucs of this college being granted to 
Cdward Holt, esq. by queen Eliiabeth, and at length to 
the corporation of Leieester, in fee-€arm, occasioned 
Ihe vicars to be in some measure dependant upon t^at 
body, which, being entitled to all the profits of the dean 
and canons, had consequently the churchyard, small 
tythes, and offerings, in other places beloipging to the 
vicar : at deferent times, however^ considerable addi- 
tions have been made to the living. 

St. Mary*s Church has suffered from the warring 
elements, as well as from military opersttions. Jn 1757, 
the day on which admiral Byng was shot, one of the 
windows of the spire was blown out; and in June, 
ITfiS, the steeple was damaged by lightning: .sgi^n, on 
the 10th of July, 178S, the lightniag struck one of, the 
steeple windows, and split 4he stone-w9rk> dpwn to the 
battlements: in consequence, the steeple was. wholly 
taken down. Jt was soon a£fcer rebuilt in the original 
form, and of the siuoae dimensions. 
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THE JEWS HOUSE, LINCOLN, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

For what purpose this curious antique buildings was 
erected, h onl^ known by conjecture ; but as its appear- 
ance bears strong marks of Saxon arcbHecture, it is 
reasonable to suppose that its original destination was not 
for the residence of a Jew, as we find, from history, that 
these people were not known in England previous to the 
Norman conquest : its present title was therefore most 
probably attached to it in the eighteenth year of Ed- 
ward I. when its inhabitant, Belaset de Walhngford, a 
Jewess, was hanged at Lincoln, for clipping. 

When forfeited by its unfortunate owner, it was 
granted to a William de Foleteby, and by his succeeding 
brother was given to canon Thornton, who afterwards 
conveyed it to the dean and chapter of the see of Lin- 
coln, in whose possession it still remdns. 

Its situation is on the west side of the hill, nearly 
at the bottom, opposite to what is called Bull-ring 
Liane. The entrance door stands in the middle of the 
front, and is well worth the attention of the antiquary : 
it has a circular arch, which has been supported by a 
tfiolnmn on each side, surmounted by rude imitations of 
the Corinthian capital. This arch is ornamented with a 
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THE JEW'S HOUSE, LINCOLN. 

sort Of fanciful carving, connected together ^^^e the lirf« 
of a chain: the head of the arch is fiUed with modem 
brick-work ; abore is a circular canopy, suppoitiiig a 
chimney; the lower part contains two flues and fi^ 
places, one on each side the door, which unite above^ 
arch into one. The lower windows are altered from their 
t>riginal form, but two that give light to the chambws 
have circular tops, ornamented with a kind of cable 
moulding ; that towards the south end, is m ite ongimai 
state, and supported by two short piUars with capitals^ 
like those of the doorway 5 it is divided into two areolar 
topped lights, and once had a middle mullion ; that to- 
wards the other end Is more modernised ; a small win- 
dow, with a pointed top, filled with a trefoil, is between 
these, and situated near the south proiection of the chim- 
ney ; a cable moul^ng runs along the whole front at the 
bottoms of these windows, and one in a Une with the 
imposts of their arches, of more fondful workmanship* 
In one of the chambers is a recess, with a triangu- 
lar head, which Ims given rise to a snppoMtion that it 
mi^tt probably hmve been a small religious establishment 
auterio* to the Norman conquest, and that this niche 
'was designed for the effigy of its patron saint ; but If 
^'^^'^^r coniecture may be aUowed, it seems more adapt- 
^ to the reception of a holy-water basin, being vciy 
'^T^*'^* ^ ^'i**** «qiial, if not greater, than its height, 
~»<* IS certain^ ^ i^^;,j„,jigj^^ ^,,j^ jj^ ,jj^ j,^^ 
"^ astatue. 
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CHAPEL ON WAEEria.D r.r.;i;' '^-. 
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This Chipel is nt* :. Hy entir*^: ii i< -. - *i !• ^>r t 
six wide: the we'>t front is dr. jt'vo * ir*'*'., i*. 

compartments, with ar^he^ in "v ' • ■ . > -.' 

richly flowered, and over each c«>- ■ ' 

one«, wilh historical subjects ir 
supposed to aihidt to tlie oc*;. "i" 
pel. llie first i-^ broker), .i. .' •• • 
olined, l:vnieiftin£^, a yt*uti »• •. . 
hands: in the third, tw«>^ •.-,-., ;,,, t 
side of a womaii in the aame utttluJi ; in the toinih, -» 
group of figures, ol». fiire ; in ih*- M\h, a mu -.r' ; ,. 
another stii-ndinj; before hhn, and m •Tiib^ifJ-f' b'. 1 .- .. 
The birttreases arc ht;autil\.i!>. ''a'*\«d, .ii «' « \ - ^ 
crown«'d wi^^h a rich fjnial. J ' •»» ;K ^ , . • .; ,*-»*- 
dows have n«^h tracery. 

Tins Chvpol, -wbicii -t.- . - ;■ * ',' -i- 1-iiiUe and 
partly oil the stcrhn^^s, ■ ' •*-».'. -.ie for hv:n^| , 

and has been used for va i < . .s' s, tuat have of Kit'i 

years much daiuajicd it. h . ■ fj ha%p !;♦ > :> Ituili. y 
Edward IV. in memory "f '. * t.ther; but t. .■ king 
seem'' to hare been rali'-T the repairer, or rebuilder, 
than the fouittrcr of this Chaj^'l, for it af jicars l-y the 
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CHAPEL ON WAKEFIELD BRIDGE, 

YOnKSBIRE. 

This Chapel U nearly entire : it is ten yards long and 
six wide : the west front is divided by buttresses, into 
compartments, with arches in relief; their spandrils 
richly flowered, and over each compartment five shorter 
ones, with historical subjects in bass-relief, which are 
supposed to allude to the occasion of erecting the Cha- 
pel. l*he first is broken, in the second is a woman re- 
clined, lamenting, a youth at her feet sits wringing his 
hands ; in the third, two youths kneel, praying by the 
side of a woman in the same attitude ; in the fourth, a 
group of figures, obscure ; in the fifth, a man sitting, 
another standing before him, and an embattied buildings 
The buttresses are beautifully carved, and each was 
crowned with a rich fynial. The north and south win- 
dows have rich tracery. 

This Chapel, which stands partiy on the bridge and 
partly oa the sterlings, was lately a warehouse for hemp, 
and has been used for various purposes, that have of late 
years much damaged it. It is said to have been built by 
Edward IV. in memory of his father; but this king 
seems to have been rather the repairer, or rebuilder, 
than the founder of this Chapel, for it appears by the 
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CHAPEL ON WAKEFIELD BRIDGE. 

charter of 31 Edward III. dated at Wakefield, that he, 
by that instrument, settled £\0 per annum on William 
Kaye and William Bull, and their successors, for ever, 
to perform divine service in a Chapel of St. Mary, newly 
built on the bridge at Wakefield. A chantry for two 
priests in this Chapel was valued, at the suppression, at 
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HEATH HALL, 

YORKSHIRE. 

Heath Hall is situated near the village of Heath, and 
about one mile from the large and populous town of 
Wakefield, not far from the banks of the Calder. It is 
an ancient but handsome house, supposed to have been 
erected about the latter end of the reign of queen £11* 
jEabeth. 

Heath Hall was the seat of the late sir George Dul« 
ston, baronet, but now belong^ to, and is the residence 
of — » Dillon, esquire, who married sir Geoige Dul- 
ston's only daughter. 

The grounds of this family mansion are laid out 
with considerable taste in the style which prevailed in 
the early part of the last century, and from many points 
the house has a venerable and m^estic appearance. The 
river adds much to the beauty of the scene. 

The village of Heath, which, for situation, gives 
place to few in the kingdom, rises on the side of a hill, 
south of the river Calder. It consists of various elegant 
houses, built round a green, with hanging woods and 
gardens, well laid out, inclining to the river. 

At this beautiful place, about the year 1740, Joseph 
Randall began an academy for the educating of young 



HEATH HALL. 

gentlemen^ in which were employed nine masterSy with 
their proper assistants^ to teach every branch of learn- 
ing necessary to • qualify them other for gentlemen 
divinesy or trade. There were usually about 800 pupils 
in this academy^ but it is now broke up, the principal 
master having failed. 
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GERARD'S HALL, OR 6IS0RS HALL> 

LONDON, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Of this remnant of the ancient mansion of sir John 
Gisors, Pennant, in his account of London, gives the 
following particulars : 

** To the east of Knight-rider Street, on the south 
side of Basing Lane, stood the mansion of sir John Gi*" 
sors, mayor of London, and constable of the Tower, in 
4311. In the turbulent times of Edward IL he was 
charged with several harsh and ui^ust proceedings, and 
being summoned to appear before the king's justices, to 
answer to the accusation, he and other principal citizens 
fled, and put themselves under the protection of the re«> 
bellious barons. This house was built upon arched 
vaults, and had arched gates, made of the stone brought 
from Caen.— In the lofty roofed Hall (says Stow, in his 
Survaie, p. 6i5) stood a large fir-pole, near forty feet 
high, which was feigned to have been the staff of Ge- 
rardus, a mighty giant,. which proved to be no more 
than a maypole, which, according to ancient custom, 
'used to be decked and placed annually before the door : 
from this fable, the house long bore the name of Ge- 
rard's Hall, but was properly changed to that of Gisors. 



OXRABD't HALL, OB GII0K8 BALL, LONDON. 

'—It remained in the family till tiie year 1986, when it 
waf alienated by Thomas Gison. The house was divided 
into several parts, and in the time of Stow was a com- 
mon hosterie, or inn. At present, nothing remains but 
the vault, supported by pillars, which serves as cellars 
to the houses built on the site of the old mansion." 

This vault is now nearly perfect : the capitals of the 
pillars and the groining; of the roof are sharp and fresh. 
The shafts are nearly half embedded in dirt and filth> 
which has been accumulating for centuries. 
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ULVBRSCROFT PRIORY, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This Priory was founded, in the eariy part of the 
twelfth century, by Robert Bossu, for friars of the order 
of St. Augustine. Besides the lands given to it by the 
founder, it had the manor of Carlton Carlew, in this, 
county, twelve messuages and twelve yard-lands in 
Shenton, the advowsons of the church of Boney, in the 
county of Nottingham, those of Syston and Radcliff, in 
the county of Leicester, and at the suppression was va- 
hiedatjflOl :3: 10. 

The site of the Priory is in a deep valley,, which lies 
north and south, nearly through the middle of the lord-, 
ship. It is surrounded on all sides, except to the 
south, by high eminences in the forest ; but to the 
south aspect the view is open and extensive, command- 
ing the town of Leicester, and a considerable tract of 
country around and beyond it. 

The situation is very sequestered and picturesque, 
A rather large (at all times rapid) brook, flows through 
the valley, and at a. little distance below the Priory. 
This, with another stream that skirts the Priory, still, 
nearer, in a di£ferent direction, served amply to supply 
the moat, fishponds, &c. with which it was surrounded, 
and the site of which may still readily be traced. 



ULVBRSCROFT PRIORY. 

The towery which stands on two elevated pointed 
archety is, in a good de^xee, entire^ except at one cor- 
ner, and may be ascended by sixty-three steps, a few 
only towards the top being deficient. The entrance to 
the staircase is now very low, the ground having been 
evidently much raised by rubbish. The south side of 
the church, and some small ruins on the north, remain : 
there are also two niches at the farther end of the ruins, 
which have the appearance of having formerly been stone 
seats ; and the floor of the church consisted of small 
square tiles, variously marked. 

A^oining to the church, on the south, is the Priory 
house, now occupied as a farm house : the walls, roof, 
and other circumstances, evidently prove this to have 
been part of the original building. A short time since, 
while making some alteration in one of the rooms, the 
masons met with a stone fixed in the wall, on which 
there is reason to believe were engraved the arms and 
date of the Priory ; but which they unfortunately de- 
stroyed. A high mouldering wall, with large windows, 
which joins to the house, and a building which now serves 
as a bam, from the timbers, and other materials, evidently 
belonged to the Priory. 

The present church door at Thornton, in this 
neighbourhood, is supposed to have belonged to the 
church of this Priory at the dissolution. 
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WEST BRIDGE, I^CESTER, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The West Bridge U erected over the rhrer Soar, and has 
fdur high arches. It is forty yards long, six wide, on 
hoth sides the centre; but at the centre five yards six 
indies: its parapet wall is also unequal, yet, on an ave- 
rage, may be four feet hi^ above the pavement. One 
arch is pointed, the other three are round. From this 
Bridge to Braunston Gate Bridge is 801 yards, inclining 
to the south. 

On the south side of the West Bridge is a dwelling- 
house, resting on its edge, the water passing under it 
through the arch nearest the town, and the back part 
continuing above the water on the^ stone-work, that was 
once a chapel with a bell on the south-west side without, 
near the top, the frame of which Still remains, though the 
window through which it might play is stopped up. Here 
two mendicant friars asked ahns for the benefit of the 
neighbouring priory of the Black Friars. 

There was also, till very lately, a foot-bridge, co* 
vered over wholly with ivy, and called Bow Bridge, be- 
cause it consisted of one large arch, like a bow, strid- 
ing from the friary near the West Bridge, over a back 
water of the Soar, to the dose of a garden called Bow 



WBST BEIDGE^ LEICBSTBB* 

Churchyard^ aod, by the narrowneM of it, was evi- 
dently only a foot-bridge, for the use of the friars, to a 
constant spring of limpid water, on the paved road- 
side, a few paces distant, called St. Austin's Well, still 
overflowing with contributions to the back water; and 
H to probable that the ground by the side of it, now en- 
closed with a brick waU> was a garden belonging to tha 
priory. 
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burb«; of the citv c( VVinchoBU-r, a-ui wa; i 

by king Alfred in th*; year i^Uf^ ^itl '^ <iiu %•. d ^ .. 

sori. 

AlflTd, wilt;!! kuif^ of t'l' -' ' . ' *• 

brought over from FJanders i\i> ■ . ; . 

in order to assist l»im in fou' •* '• 

ford, atlso founded a bousft i' u • * 

secular canons, under his -..•..' i* , •> 

projected ag'r*'at*^r fo» ivda!n,r,, jul t.^ Ji,^ . : .la 

noble i hurch and coUc}^'' Vt be t:rected on tht ij.»r.U ^n 

of tke cathedral. This was bf^un in the ysar VH)I . ;iinl 

Imisbed by his soa Edward, am- 

H»»ly Trinity, the Virgin M.tv 

called the New MMifit*'. > ' 

thedral, or i>ld Miur,t>- . , * 

cemetery it stood. The ■ 

ward placed therein riC» •'>• 

till the year 9t)3i wh*: * 

would, bishop of Win- 

put in possession of tN ..! 

and inccnveniencec ansii;;; h u> tlie too near nfv;lib«»ur- 
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HYDE ABBEY, 

BAMPSHIRB. 

This ancient stnictare is situatied in the northern SU'* 
burfos of the city of Winchester, and was first erected 
by king Alfred in the year 901, and completed by his 
son. 

Alfred, when king^ of the West Saxons, having 
brought over from Flanders the learned monk Grimbald, 
in order to assist him in founding his university of Ox- 
ford, also founded a house and chapel in Winchester for 
secular canons, under his government. He afterwards 
projected a greater foundation, and by his will ordered a 
noble church and college to be erected on the north side 
of the cathedral. This was beg^n in the ysar 901, and 
finished by his son Edward, who dedicated it to the 
Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, and St. Peter. It was 
called the New Minster, to distinguish it from the ca- 
thedral, or Old Minster,, within the precincts of whose 
cemetery it stood. The building being completed, Ed- 
ward placed therein secular canons, who remained here 
till the year 903, when they were expelled by Ethel- 
would, bishop of Winehester, and an abbot and monks 
put in possession of the house : but many differences 
and inconveniences arising from the too near neighbour- 



HYDE ABBEY. 



hood of those two great monasteries^ the monks of the 
^ew Minster thoug'ht it proper to remove to a place 
called Hyde, on the north side of the city, where IsXng 
Henry I. at the instance of l^liam Giffn^ bishop of 
Winchester, founded a stately Abbey for them. This 
Abbey was the burial-place of divera princes and great 
personages ; but of this once magmftoent edifice, very 
little remains, except some rainous outhouses, the gate- 
way, and a laige bam, once probably the abbofs hall, 
which seems to bespeak the workmanship of the twelfth 
centuiy. The adjoining gateway, with the flat arcHh and 
a canopy, supported by the busts of Alfred and Edward, 
is probably of the fifteenth century. The church, which 
was buUt with flint, cased with square stone, appears, 
from traces of its walls, to have consisted of three aisles* 
The tower of St. Bartholomew's dmrch is supposed ta 
have been erected with stones eoUected from its ruins. 
Many capitals of columns, busts, and other ornaments, 
that have been dug out of the ruins here, are to be seeM 
in different parts of the city, and particularly at the 

but th ****"* ^**^ ^^^ "• ^"^ ^"^ ^^^ ''^^^ • 

t^en ouroTthT*'^!*' '""''**^ ""^ "^^ "^'""^ ^"^ 
«awaU in ^V^'^.**^"**'*^ ^'"^^^ andpUc«l 
pure Saxon cW^! '' ^"^ ^^"^ ^ inscription in 
*nd the dat^ "*'^^ew, contahung the name of Alfred^ 
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ViH^ Cbiirrli is <i*^Hi /j. -i 

the nt»rth -u**' ot tij' r' ;• -ha * '"^ ■ '■ . ' ^ 

Un- west eiid of th* * ; ■ 't-; .>U' o ■..•...' . 

which are i»yur i*t\.-> I • . » -i- 1 1. * ■ . ■ > 

venty-un«* feet iu )► . .. ' - . > •.> ■ < • - 

Ihirtv-eif^ht {«tt t^ntr »» ^ »- *■,,,.■. 

It-n^h, and ei<vri (n't .1. -• ; > ' 1 . - 

of the scMith aiAe w V' • • *, :• ">'v , 

"with our S.-.vioiir ii- h*^f f> ..- . - \( .. »•■ 

tect, iuscnplii'ii. in t\.'4 • .- . ,. . . • ^ ■(> . 

the annudl jM>rti.>n o'' tht* '.■ '.* 1 <i ► . ■' ». » i-. .-• ,- * 

^t twelve marks. In i -^t ,' v *» '• i*- ' -. j . ; '*. -f 
v'hi':U \va8 dviluv Kil, ".(1 . ; ■,-• r, . ■ t . ^» . . .• j -, . ' 

1 nd, IO5. to the al'fv»' - . •.,*•• , •• ,-\- 
t'ons and ^ynodHls lOc, - 

In this rhjLi.-'h ;' ' , .;...- 

trv, found. -d and er ,»• * . / 

value of j£6, by Heii-\ V- . . . 1 . .; . t- 

t'ver, for himself nrid i"s ■ • -....•» 

lit. also dire ct5 h:^ lands -iii*' * : * *- ^ ^ 1 / , •* 



GREAT ADDINGTON CHURCH, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This Church is dedicated to All Saints, and consists of a 
body, north and south aisle, and chancel, leaded. On 
the north side of the chancel is a chauntry chapeL At 
the west end of the Church is an embattled tower, in 
which are four bells. The Church and chancel are se- 
venty-one feet in length ; the body and aisles, in breadth, 
tliirty-eight feet four inches ; the tower thirteen feet in 
length, and eleven feet in breadth. In the east window 
of the south aisle is the portrait of the Virgin Mary, 
with our Saviour in her arms, and beneath is an imper- 
fect inscription. In 1254 this Church, deducting Idt, 
the annual portion of the abbot of Thomey, was valued 
at twelve marks. In 1535 it was rated at £\2, out of 
which was deducted, in a pension to the abbot of Croy- 
land, \0t. to the abbot of Thorney 6s, 8d. in procura- 
tions and synodals 10«. Id. 

In this Church of Addington Magna, was a chaun-- 
try, founded and endowed with lands to the yearly 
value of £6, by Henry Veer, for a priest, to sing, for 
«ver, for himself and his ancestors ; and by his last will 
he also directs his lands and tenements at Sywell to be 



OftBAT AODINOTON CHURCH. 

sold^ and with the produce to purchase as much as his 

executors could for his chauntry. 

The south porch of this Church is ancient ; the 
arch is circular, and ornamented with the zigzzg mould- 
ing ; the columns were three on each side, but their ca- 
pitab only remain, which bear some faint resemblance 
to the Corinthian. 
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to rL'^ j!;i.*..ji!^ jj tti*' ij> i- •' . ■ •. ■ " ' •• - 
M.*;t>r. In p'-o- ' (-s of ii .1- . ' ^ 

I'uraiiu,!! ii»t'^rf;f, an'i m .< t 

f.'u;u)f-is.. A, n)'^"*j p-iMjC'i; ■ . .* 

i.'.y b*' f 'Una in the xe"';n(] * . • , . ■••i w 

pduviuz tu.<f \'iH\v.H of tl'f ',--• ■ i '* f. * 

of St. rctf-'s WA*^ takrn iii *'^ ";.*-/ r , , , . - . «-fM''ts 
tho f i ' e in il^ tri ; • lai T !<r, -.ui.': %vK; t. t.i.s l '■ s 
bfcr, f;reatly aker'ru Aid f^' ..u ^ i. 

In thr Gent}"(nan*i M-. ' .«• fi'- *-<: i. <i *' . tl . 
ut!e of '* The h\,rr ^i •: . --■■•.)'.■.',.. 

art ihK tollowii'ir 1 1-* ■ . - - • .. .i ^.t 

,thp ani itnt f'?1 .ir^ '•' ' .' -y **.*<'>• 

Ji^ ifiti this toun f- J- v'U * flew 

* t'lscd' "nd * r*f'. riiit.-, ■ *. , ,'. ■ is >vitii 

;i witupss, not nu'uf <'• -. niau auo «»rpcian 

pickings, but the pur'/lii> • tr>iu c\ir i*^tionali 

art, under tlif' purofyo'jtv ,?" , i . . :ti»!'ro>v.neii* ; .-f *l 
in order that Uur. mriain "ti.^.pd ^sitewAy nTi^h- v t 



ST. PETER'S CHAPEL, WARWICK, 

WJRWICKSHJME. 

St. Pbtbr's Chapel upon the east gate of Warwick, 
with the chapel of St. James on the west gate, belonged 
to the guilds of the Holy Trinity and St. George the 
Martyr. In process of time they were united in one 
common interest, and maintained four priests, who 
were appointed to sing masses for the souls of the 
founders. A more particular account of these guilds 
may be found in the second volume of this work, accom» 
panying two Views of the west gate. The present View 
of St. Peter's was taken in the year 1778, and represents 
the Gate in its original form, since which time it has 
been greatly altered and defaced. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1801, under the 
title of ** The Pursuits of Architectural Innovation,'! 
are the following tart remarks upon the demolition of 
the ancient features of this Gate. ** The Gateway enter- 
ing into this town from Coventry has lately been ' new 
* cased' and * reformed/ has Wren has it, and this with 
a witness, not made out with the Roman and Grecian 
pickings, but the purblind copyings from our national 
art, under the paroxysms of modern improvement ; and 
in order that this metamorphosed gateway mi^ht not 

I' 



IT. KTEft'S CHAm» WAEWICK. 

come under the sentence of bein^ declared (at any fiitiire 
period) * in the way,' a road has been made on one side. 
Yet bad this olject been a ^re and magmfieeht anient 
creetien; like those gateways at York, which have been 
prodaimed by some of its unnatural sons * nuisances/ 
and ' only worthy to be taken down/ we should not have 
had so much attention paid to its weH^ue. But here 
some one or other has had the opportunity to shew hit 
contempt for ancient workmanship by his vanity in im- 
proving upon these remains, tlie other Gateway, leadii^ 
to Stratford upon Avon, waits, no doubt, the same inno- 
vating hour ; at present it is a valuable ^e^ appearin|^ 
in its own native guise^" 
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This vena»?i"i< Ci;»t' -a'tc (^/.*- -vn fit-t,. c v. 
court, in win* h H.^.nds O- ■*■ - * : ..it <-. r , P - . , 
m the county ijf M»:n'>r. »< , r',* • - *-. ,-•- ..« - 

many ^^enerUioH'*, of th': i ^'> ^ ^- '-, ^ .'-, - 

Jrom 0:jb\iru» -^n In^U fi> > • »•* «- ♦ . . ■-« 

assistance of hiftkiasmj.n, ' • s ■ > . i ... 

was, fut bis ;;^'>nt h%r i » < - * •, ^ 

T*.t»>ric& in Meno»iot!i-.hiif, ^i ■ . ••• 

centre of his n«'« a-, jiusiil • . »' t t* '. n 

Osbu—u the Court <>f 0->hurii, n,>t f j\ ■ iriM l. ;/-*,.'*- >i» 
U' which afti rwards his i^'>sUTity r.-rn^jv- .1, vti-.- f\.' 
principal hirmcb of hi% d*.-.',' r^. '''th r^oiui*," > ' ^ r. •• 
till, b) tailurc of ishneni.'!' i - \ v. *^ .'^..rv, 

esq. ff»t»mber of parliauHfit i** ■ ' '»?■ -.^ l';* 

tlie t state feli, in n^ht. »' ••. ' v«> -j '.it< >ir 

Ro?^erMost\;i, ami u *" * ■ ' ' ' i iiis» inrt, «*jr 

Thorn a; Moot^n, bart • , > t, . ** ;t, Buiid*- 

inf,-;, in thf style of Ujv .''o reju^vt-s -.ed were 

constant appendages to t*.»^ • ,'.*! manvi'-ii^ v>f tJu* 
Country, and torm an -.i^ - a *. t ^c an^i jtocture of N «lh 
WaU'», al'out the tlji^ of the stxtcoutb centurj'. Ti fV 



4SATBW AY AT €GRSVGEDOL, 
XBttI9SBrHiHlBE, 

This v^iienible Guteiniy CcNomu an entrance into tht 
court, in which stands the ancient mansion of Corsygedol, 
in the county of Merioneth, the baronial jresidence, for 
many generations, of the family of Vaughan^ descended 
from Osburn, an Irish nobleman, who, coming to the 
assistance of his kinsman, the prince of North Wales, 
was, for his gallant services, rewarded with eatensiye ter- 
ritories in Merionethshire, and 0rst fixed himself in the 
centre of his new acquisition, at a place called, to this 
day, in commemoration of fai^ settlement there, Lys 
Oshurn, the Court of Osburn, not far from Corsygedol, 
to which afterwards his posterity removed, where the 
principal hranch of his descendants continued to reside, 
till, by failure of issue male in the late Evan Vaughan« 
esq. member of parliament for the county of Merioneth, 
the estate fell, in right of the female line, to tlie late sir 
Roger Mostyn, and is now in the possession of his son, sir 
Thomas Mostyn, bart. who occasionally visits it. Builds 
ings in the style of the subject here represented were 
constant appendages to. the principal mansions of this 
country, and form an epoch in the architecture of North 
Vf^e$, about the d^se of the sixteenth centuiy. They 



GATEWAY AT COBSYOBDOL. 

ivere sometimet constructed as this is^ with m gateway 
to form the principal entrance, allowing room for a car- 
riage to pass through ; others without a passage through, 
served only for a porter's lodge : the upper story of many 
was appropriated to m dove-cot ; bift to whatever use 
they were destined, their external form was nearly simi> 
lar, and their situatioii never far ^m the mansioiu 



^C!iatf?!:t~ju>u,te. ^,nfefii¥^,. 



Tiiis^remarkahl** jju..- • • '." ^' *.-)•; ••fAt>%* Vn 
Broad Gate, aad '^as ;"-.< - - },t-.o j." .-';...»' j^ ;.l, 
vho was iTu»vcr <"f C' ^ ^ - -. «"M '.- ;,. 

OTalty, «n ord«»r wu- *i , - ..*u ir; . * ■ *».'- 

}lsh the vvalin -^f Vi .- -f ; tJr, ' i * ■ ■ i 

With cotiit; p.^.^lKfiiar i-iuun)*-*'-!' -' 
ni^iiitaent K r 'b.- Oj^lov »ltv *%= ^ 
to at'ri'\ Ci'.H'!-> 1 a;i'S lu. ^ -• 
IG4^. TiH; C'v.v of (..ovi-i • '' 
r'^.r'ia.r.ent. f'lU'nj!; the w . ■ 

virtiioof a Itot^n"** j?:ta;st. .» ' • ' ;• 
y*rar3 b^fjlorc i nc? w^-r" lu* s i i - •"; ■ ' ■ i t-( ^ 

ye'>r« after : they w^:. tu ,i»4t'^J v,**' ..'• •- , t. ■ \c 
and twelvf g>t( :<. 

■of Coveii<^ry, b^ H'«*' \i, iv "i^^i, *'>o vatXit tr'*h<:r 

for T*'' €xprCC:j p\»rr •» , '>;'l h '. HH h "'r1 ui xst .'.t St. 
Michaei'> church, Mk \ r v '' "' ' '•• 't> i*:;.."-*- *- a i' wri 
of golfi . Inf ) , he '•rcjLf^'.' in-, ^:- K"'! t ', l"*f^ *!*, 
consctiij-CMtv at pr**sent c -^'-n vi :>". ?i v.r^\>-'^ r; t t'rd**r, 
and two 'jKMtfjj, td at^^'nu'-u, thi;t* oi »- ■ ly* * v-t, and 
tw«nty-fi*f iui-erior, cou .no n- con ticihr.eu. '1 'jc unyur. 
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ANCIENT .HOUSE; 

COVENTRY. 

This remarkable specimen of ancient building stands in 
Broad Gate, and was the residence of Thomas Pidgeon» 
who was mayor of Coventry in 1661. During his may- 
oraltyy an order was received from Charles II. to demo- 
lish the walb of the city ; this order was to be executed 
with some particular circumstances of disgrace, as a pu* 
nishment for the disl<^alty of the inhabitants In refusing 
to admit Charles I. and his forces on the IStb of August, 
1642. The city of Coventry afforded a garrison fior the 
parliament during the whole of the civil wars. The 
Tiallsy which were very strong, were began in 1355, by 
virtue of a licence granted by Edward III. twenty-seven 
years before i nor were they finished in less than forty 
years after : they were furnished with thirty-two towers 
and twelve gates. 

This place, with a considerable district around it, 
was made a county by the name of the city and county 
of Coventry, by Henry VI. in 1451, who came hither 
for the express purpose ; and having heard mass at St. 
Michael's church, and presented to its ministers a gown 
of gold doth, he created the first sheriffs : Coventry Is 
consequently at present governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and two sheriffs, ten aldermen, thirty-one superior, and 
twenty-five inferior, common-councilmen. The mayor,t 



ANCIBNT BOUSB. 

who WIS compelled to execute the vIndictiTe order of 
Chmrles II. Mnrivcd that event about three years. In 
Trinity church, on the south wall, is the foUowiai; epi- 
taph to his memoiy :-^ 

Jiiata hie tumulatur 

THOMAS PIDGEON, 

hvjuB civitatts nuper patritius, 

zxii Junii A^ MDCLXIV deftmetuB. 

Nee non uxores bins 

MARIA scU. (JOH^ FOXLEY hv^ itidem 

ciYitatis quandom senatoris ttia) 

Ac JOHANNA (ROBt GREENE de magna GLEN 

in agro Leicestrensi nata 

RIC FOSTj^Q. rdicta) 

Qui ex earum prima filios quatuor, 

THOMAM & JQHANNEM nuperrime defunctos^ 

Juxta beic quoq ; tumulatos, 

WILLIEMVM, & JOSEPHVM ; 

Aliam vero unicam sdlt- £UZAB£THAM» 

Suscitavit. 

Qam quidem EUZABETHA 

JOHANNIS PVGDALE primogeniti WUX. 

DVGDALE 

de BLITHE HALL in agro WARW. ar.«ODJ«x 

in parentum suorum chains, mtemorittm 

hocposttit. 
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.*»v»*.'**. • '.ill » ..»p 

The city of Coventry d*'. .. " <• • »-t ^ ^.-tr *.^i- 

cient domestic arch lU'.ty .i . * *'."..'«>i' 

able trade as tarly **<■ tN . ■ . \ t .■ *-,« 

inanufactures coiiai?"' J .*-.., .1* 

coosequonce of txitif i * - - ft / ' ' ** 

to expej^il jjTfcatsum.^ ,', , .- ,, -i. 

many of which, to It'. s. t - . '*v 

specimiens of car/ n^. \ >•. . .«^j x- 

Ti^ntly of the 5ig€ ol H' i . * ' , ,iy 'i*^*i>- 

in^- ; the door ol tii;^ Wi^, 1 1. j.' . ^ * * mJ vaiU 

tho figures of St. Goorge ar.d bi. 'n,.; -. i » X C.irt^r 
has represfiit»*d tt in tlif tili*' |.a^<:i 01 voL ii. ol "i <■ •• A-'i* 
fierit Art liitecturt.'.* <^u aecoun'v ©f !»ew fr"r>< ^i^; {b« 
bovsve, this cui»t>uf J**'* 'i*, N'.u ittuov*^. a j.' tut* 
only vfoti^x frv--' ♦• t ■ »i M.^tvbae-J «'a* 

given in ihu Mti * f . • .- ju wt'.&r.&Jon of 

Mr. John Naic'i'n, ■» i« of oak, 

about two ftct iu h :j . .* ^ai. *ment oa 

which it (taods: t'.» . * '.t.^^At t<» have 

b«en taken ia its ft- ' , . : ■ -i-j iodijfercnt 
ipecio^f^n of art. Atij-i. u '•;. hn;^ fr»»m •^hieb it 
was token arc two otter ti*,t.vii^a of the ^.lule date. 



ANCIENT SeULPTUREy 

Turn city of Co?entry abounds with renuuos of veif an* 
«ient domestic arebitecture : it was a place of consider* 
aUo trade as early as the year 1491^ at wiach time thf 
manufactures consisted chiefly ol cloth; thetraders, in 
consequence of their successful concemsy w^n quati^ 
to e;q>end great sums upon the decoration of their hoi|8es» 
niany of whidi, to this day» exhibit cudous and el^lfora^ 
speduMus of carving. Among others is a bousCi appa- 
rently of the age of Heniy VI. situated in Cross Cheap- 
ing; the door of this was» till lately^ ornamented with 
the figures of St. Geoige and St Michael 5 Mr. Carter 
has represented it in the title-page of vol. ii. of his " An- 
cient Ardiitecture.^ On account of new fronting the 
house, this curious device has been removed, and the 
only vestige preserved is the figure, of St. Michael (as 
given in the annexed Plate), now in the possession of 
Mr. John Niekson, of Coventry. This is of oak, 
about two feet in length, including the basement on 
which it stands; though great pains appear to have 
been taken in its execution, it is a very indifferent 
specimen of art. Adjoining the house from which it 
was taken are two other tenements of the same date. 



ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

omamented with a variety of heads carved in apart of 
the frame-work. Mr. Pennant observes^ that *' the 
streets of Coventry are, in general, very narrow, com- 
posed of very ancient buildings, the stories of which, in 
some, impend one over the other, in such a manner as 
nearly to meet at top, and exclude the light of the sky ; 
by the appearance of the whole it is very evident that it 
never underwent the calamity of fire, which, deprecated 
as it ought to be, is usually the cause of future improve- 
ment." The inhabitants of Coventry, however, express 
little dread of such a catastrophe as Mr. Pennant has 
mentioned ; and if the improvement of the city is de- 
layed till a conflagration affords the pretence, little hope 
can be entertained of such an event — it is affirmed, that 
the timber of which the houses are composed, possessea 
little more combustion than brick or stone. 
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of R '{>i\) '' .1, . oif 
lia«l ancu'i My i::i';.* <n ^ 

of tUt road fr- ';» f 1^'.;. ' 

nuln aiitl i'. huit" ..t *liv' • 
cesttTshire ; :v>Ai kI-jm^ . • 
of tlie cliur'^h oi St ^u-. 
the pncr ot Kcpin:ji..r • •. 
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prCtlM.'ti'm"*. 

This i>n'l<liiit;, r.*)t *.'.*. 
wliioh it \ %-^'vt.f*' 1 iS '.r • ■ " 
i» hose prof" tii'Tt it hii' t. < 
it* formed it .'pcctal/'!rtv. 
poinud arch o*' the t^;i of Hftrv * -'i in\,i v * t ii v^ .i 
row of bi tk ■ihields, fiis^jcndtd from a ut.^riJt.. <>rK'- • 
by foUage of ii' U workmanship j on the etjes an l"v*. 
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REPENDON GRANGE, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

This interesting relic is situated at Sutton Bonington, or 
Bonington South Town, Nottinghamshire. The prior 
of Repingdon, commonly called Repton, in Derbyshire, 
had anciently lands in Sutton Bonington, which is east 
of the road from Loughborough to Derby, and about a 
mile and a half to tlie south-east of Kegworth, in Lei- 
cestershire ; and along with the estate had the adyowson 
ef the church of St. Anne, in Sutton. Upon this estate 
the prior of Repingdon had his capital messuage Grange, 
or manor-farm, of the remains 'of which a View is here 
given, containing enough of its character to shew, that 
the expenses of the regular clergy were not confined to 
the decoration of their monastic residences, and that taste 
and solidity were generally united in their architectural 
productions. 

This building, notwithstanding the rude treatment 
which it has received from the bad taste of those under 
whose protection it has fallen, retains some vestiges of 
Its former respectability. The entrance is under a lofty 
pointed arch of the age of Henry VIL over which is a 
row of blank shields, suspended from a moulded comic^ 
hy foliftge of rich workmanship j on the sides are but- 



BBPBNDOII OIANQB. 

trcMiesy and windows now stopped op. The interior is 
without deoontion, and Is at present used as a bam. 

The dnirdi of this riUage is a plain Imilding. Under 
an areb» in the north wafl of the diancely is a mutilated 
figure in alabaster, probably one of the ftonily of Staun- 
too» who were lords of the minor. 
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CROSS AT SOMERSBT, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

SenBRSBY k a fimi^ villa^ ib the Irandred of HiU^ and 
parts of Liadtey, in the county of Lincoln, sHoate six 
ttStei nortli-eait from Horneattky and an equal dittanoa 
north-west from SpUsby. The number of resident inha- 
bitantsy returned under the directions of the population 
act in I8OI9 amounted only to serenty-six j the money 
raised in 1*8099 on a parisltrate of St. 6d, in the pound, 
scarcely exceeded £68, 

The Hvinp is a discharged rectory, Talued in the 
king's books at ^£4:19:5}, and has private patronage. 
The church, dedicated to St. Margaret, is a small stone 
building, with a low square tower, without one single 
trait to draw the attention of the antiquaiy, or employ 
the pencil of the artist ; but though the church is thus 
destitute of interest, the precinct with which it is in- 
closed, contains a curiosity, well worthy of being pre- 
served, in the stone Cross at Somersby, now (1806) stand- 
ing in a state of perfect originality in firont of the south 
side of the church, rather inclining east from the porch, 
ss represented in the annexed Print ; the extreme height, 
including the subcourse, on which rests the base, is fif- 
teen feetj the medium length of each transom^ exdusive 



CROSS AT SOMERSBY. 



of the pediment, eleven inches ; on the south foce of which 
are extended the arme of a figure, representing the cm- 
dfied Saviour J and on the opposite side, focing the 
church, on the shaft of the Cross is a carving of the 
Virgin and Child. 

That in this part of the country there have been abun- 
dant erections similar to the one under consideration^ 
cannot be doubted, since ahnost every village exhibits^ 
at the present period, fragments, at least, of such ; but 
no other specimen remains to shew us the style and^per- 
iect finish of these subjects; and the first sentiment 
rising in the mind is, how has it escaped the ravages 
of time, and how has it been sluelded from the mis- 
chiefs of fanaticism ? That it escaped the latter is most 
extraordinary, since the fiiry of the puritans was especi-^ 
ally pointed against all sculptures of such subjects*. 
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ABERGELDIE, 

^BEBDEENSHIREp 

Tab Beat of P. Gordon, esq. is about forty-six miles n^est 
from Aberdeen. The house, consisting of an ancient 
tower, and an edifice of more modem structure, is built 
upon the south bank of the river Dee, on an elerated 
plain, screened on the north and east by lofty mountains, 
This plain, Mr. Gordon's private farm, is in the highest 
state of cultivation, and produces the richest crops of 
wheat, barley, and other grain. It is bounded on the 
"^ast and west by large planitations of forest trees, which 
^rbw in great perfection, particularly the birch— >7^« 
Birkt of AbergelMe have long been celebrated in high- 
land song. The nearest mountains are clothed with 
wood to their summits, affording shelter, and an exten- 
sive range to multitudes of deer of various descriptions^ 
here, too, in some of the most inaccessible dift, the 
^eagle builds his nest. The Dee abounds with salmon 
and trout ; and with its tributaiy streams, which wind 
through the neighbouring vaUies in every direction, gives 
ample sport to the angler. The country to the south 
rises with gradual ascent, and opens into wide-extended 
^leaths, richly stocked with all kinds of moor game. The 
prospect on thb side -is terminated by the precipice «C 
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BRIDGNORTH, 

SHROPSHIRE^ 

Is lekted upon the mer Serern, in the 80utfa»eatt ptrtoC 
file county of Salop. The river divides it into two partly 
th^ higher and lower town^ which are separated by m 
bridge. The higher town is ^icompaised by m deep 
valley; it is larger than the lower town^ and contains the 
higfa street^ which is long and wide^ and would appear to 
Aiore advantage^ if the view was not broken by the 
nkarket^house, which stands in the middle of the street. 
The lower town contains only two streets. 

There are two churches in the higfa town^ both in 
the gift of the family of Whitmore. The higli church, 
dedicated to St. Leonaidy conrists of a nave^ a chancel, 
and two side aislesy with a tower steeple st the wast end. 
The low church stands near the castle, and is dedicated 
to St. Bfary Magdalen : it also consists of a nave, a 
^ihancd, an aisle on the north side, and a tower steeple. 
Both these churches ate of ordinary appearance, and 
Mltofredston^. 

The bridge is very ancient, and, with the town, la 
supposed to have been originally built by the widow of 
Ethelred, king of the Mercians, about the year 675. 
"I^ town was waUed round by Robert de Beleime, earl 



BRIDGNORTH. 

of Shrewsbury, who afterwards revolted from Henry I. 
as did Roger de Mortimer from Henry II. relying on the 
strength of the plaee, but both without success, as they 
were obliged to surrender* 

Bridgnorth is a peduliar belonging to the Whitmore 
family, exempt from the bishop and archdeacon, and go- 
verned in ecde^astical matters by an offieial. The town 
is governed by two bailiffs, chosen annually, and sends 
two members to parliament. Its situation is most ro- 
mantic and picturesque, and the views amongst the bills 
truly pleasing. There is a walk round the castle-hill^ 
kept in good order, which commands a prospect oi the 
lower town, the river, and adjacent scenery. It has 
stood several sieges ; but suffered most in the civil wars, 
when it was gallantly defended by king Charles I. who 
was heard to say, " That he esteemed it the most 
pleasant place in all his dominions." On the opposite 
side of the valley that encompasses the town, is still to 
be seen the mount on which the rebels planted their 
cannon against the eastle. After the town was taken^ 
the governor perceivingthe rebels made their approaebes 
against the castle, under cover of the houses, set the 
town on fire, which consumed the greatest part of ft, 
together with the church of St. Leonard. Thecastkwis 
aft length taken, and is now deiK^Mhcd. 
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STOKE CHURCH, 
BUCKINGBJMSBIRE. 

This Church has becdme very celebrated since the time 
of Gray, the poet, of whose beisiutifal poem, '^ The 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard/' it b known to be the 
scene. The Church is a plain, rustic edifice of some 
antiquity, with a low tower and conical-shaped spire, 
but has none 'of those strongly marked features by 
which it is so admirably characterized in the poem. 

Stoke, or Stoke Pogis, is a large scattered village, 
distant about twenty-one miles from London. In the time 
of Gray, Stoke Park belonged to lady Cobham, and in 
1747 it was the 'scene of his poem called the " Long 
Story." The old manor-house and the fantastic man- 
ners of queen Elizabeth's time^.iQ whose rei^n it was 
erected, are thus humourously described in the opening 
of this piece. 

** In Britain's isle, no matter where. 
An ancient pile of building stands ; 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Emplo/d the power of fairy hands. 

To raise the cielings fretted height ; 
Each paonel in achievements clothing. 



^tOlCB CHURCS. 



tUcli windows that exdude the li| 
And passages that iMd to n0tliu«- 

Full oft withm the ^padooEwalb, 
ITIThen he had fif^ winters o'er him, 

B€y snveiord4ceeper Icd^hrbrmwb, 
The seals and maces danc'd befue Urn t 

Km bushy beard and shoe^atrincs 6<*c>H 
His high-crown'd hat and satin dovblct, 

Mov'd the stoat heart of £i«lamd^s <iiie«tt» 
TlMMch Pope and Spaniard cMia not tremble 



Forth from tbdr gloomy 
TIm lady Janes and -Joans repaor. 

And fimn the gaUery stand peepiai^ 
In peaked hoodb and manges taormab'd. 

Sour ^risages enoogk to-seare yCt 
Hie^ daMcsoT honour, once that^amiah'd 
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ST. AUGtrSTlNE*S CHURCH, LONDON, 

MIDDLESEX. 

This house of tbe Auffostnies was foimded in 195S by 
Humphry Bohan, earl of Hereford for friars heremites 
of that order. Its ritaation was to the west of Broad 
Street. The Church, becoming ruinous, was rebuilt by 
Humphry, one of bis descendants, earl of Hereford, 
who was buried here in IS61. 

At the dissolution, great part of the house, clois- 
ters, and gardens, were granted to William lord St. 
John, afterwards marquis of Wtnehester and lord trea- 
surer. On the site he built Winchester Place, a magni- 
ficent house, where Winchester Street novv stands. The 
west end of the Church was, in 1551, granted to John 
a Lasco, for the use of the Germans, and other fugi- 
tive protestants, and afterwards to the Dutch, as a 
preaching-place. Some portion of the buildings were 
converted into a glass-house, for Venice glass, in which 
Venetians were employed in every branch of the manu- 
facture. They were patronized by tbe duke of Buck- 
ingham. Howel, the celebrated author of tbe Letters, 
was steward to the manufacture, but was obliged to 
quit his o||ce, not being able* to endure the heat. He 
bad been in Venice in 1621, probably to pry into the 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S XHURCUy LOKDOM. 

secrets of the art, and to engage workmen. This place 
was afterwards converted into Pinners HalL 

The residue of the buildings the marqois reserred 
for the purpose of com, coal, and o&er things, fiis 
son sold the noble monuments of the dead, the paving 
stones, and many other materials, which had cost 
thousands, for a hundred pounds, and converted the 
buildings into stables for his horses. The steeple of the 
Church was standing in 1600. It was extremely beanti- 
ftil i' but the marquis demolished it, notwithstanding he 
was petitioned to the contrary by the lord m^ror and 
many respectable dtisens. 

■ Numbers of persons of ranik were interred in the 
Chnrdi of the Augustines ; among others, EdmnndGoy 
de Merio, earl of St. PauL This nnhlfman came into 
this country en a mission from Charles VL of Franee 
to Richard II. and his queen. Lncie, the wife of Ed- 
moad Hc^land, lord admiral, and one of the heirs and 
daughters of Bamaby, lord of Milan— lUdiard Fits- 
alan, the gre«t earl of Arundd, bdieaded in 1997 at 
Tower Hitt-^ohn Vere, earl of Qiford, Ii ^i^^AmI in 
14es, at the same plaoe— Edmund Stafibcd, dilce of 
BuckinghaB, a victim to the pride of cardinal Wokeyv 
And saany others. 
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THE SAXpN DOOR. WAY OF PEN 

CHURCH, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Pen is a small village on the borders of Somersetshire^ 
near Stourton, at the extremity of that vast tract formerly 
called Selwood Forest, and is memorable for having been 
the scene of several bloody conflicts between the Britons 
and Saxonsy and afterwards between the Danes and 
SaxoDSy of which the Saxon chronicle particularly recorda 
three that happened A.D. 658, 1001, and 1016. The tra- 
dition of the last battle, fought by Canute the Dane, 
with Edmund, probably near the spot on which the 
Church of Pen was founded, in gratitude, by the vic- 
tor, seems to be confirmed in the ancient Door-way> 
the only remaining portion of the original structure^ 
where the heads of two crowned monarchs have beea 
.placed as supporters to the arch, which is of the Saxon 
order, decorated with the usual zigzag ornaments, and 
a piece of rude emblematical sculpture in the centre. 

Adjoining the site of this Church are those singular 
excavations called Pen Pit^ evidently the work of 
human art, which extended over a surface of ground 
not much short of 700 acres, if we include those nearly 
filled up in the course of progressive cultivation. Thes^ 



lepthi, frotn liiteen to eigfatcco feet, 
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icei double, divided only by a slight 
The spot theyoccnpy, together with 
loition on the Zeab eide of the little 
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PETER'S PUMP, STOURHEAD, 

U0MERSET8HIRE. 

This beautlM little structure, situate in the gioundt of 
Mr R. C. HoarCy bart. formerly ending in a cross, once 
stood near the churchyard of St. Peter's, in the city of 
Bristol, exactly opposite to an almshouse, now destroyed, 
^hich was built by Robert Aldworth, and there served to 
point out the well of St. Edith, remarkable for its fine 
water, as in its present translation it does the source of 
the Stour, which rose from six wells, borne as the badge of 
their house by the Stourton family, than which no heraldic 
beaming perhaps can shew so singular and characteristic 
an origin* 

Bristol, at the period this was removed, seems to 
have contracted an inveterate enmity to all the ancient 
relics of architecture that had any allusion to the cress, 
as if, by so doing, it gave the best proof of having to- 
tally abjured Romish errors, and consigned all its Po- 
pish lumber to Stourhead, where it has been adopted 
with great taste, without any suspicion of heresy. 

This very appropriate little building, first raised to 
give notoriety to a fountain, and here applied to the 
same use, stands in a lovely hollow, the commence- 
ment of one of the principal yallies, the so much-a4- 



PETER'S PUMPy STOURHEAD. 

mired scenery of Stourbead is composed of, from which 
the brilliant Stour issues, and a little below expands 
into a no^e lake, in whose cfystal mirror th(»e classi- 
cal buildings the Pantheon and the Temple of Flora, 
that ornament its banks with the richl^ yariegated land- 
scape are reflected, its waters, till they are lost in the 
ocean, through all their course, continuing to be the 
property of the possessor of the Fountsuo, whence 
they take their rise. 
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THE DAGGER 

Supposed to be the Model of those which ministered to 

the Massacre of the Britons at Stonehenge^ 

Found in Wales, 

This curious little weapon was found in the vicinity of 
Cillg^eran, in Pembrokeshire, and appears to be the 
very same which was shewn to the reverend Theophilus 
Evans, author of a much-esteemed work in the British 
lan^age, entitled ** ji View of the Primitive j^ges^" 
first published in 1739, wherein he exactly describes it, 
agreeing in almost every particular with what is here re- 
presented, for he says, "The blade was seven inches long, 
and more than half an inch wide, double edged, five 
inches of the seven. The handle was of ivory, of mi- 
nutely skilful workmanship, having on it the figure of a 
naked woman, with a round ball in her left hand, and 
her right resting on her hip ; on which side stood the 
figure of a boy with the sun-beams (a glory,) round hts 
head : the sheath was also of ivory, and very curiously 
ornamented." This is a translation of Mr. Evans's de- 
scription, and is very accurate, as far as his conception 
of the figures went, but he entirely mistook that of the 
boy, which is clearly a Cupid, by the side of his mother, 
having every attribute that ancient mythobgy usually 
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inYesti the son of Venus with, the winfSy the bow and 
quiver. The supposed massacre at Stonehenge, Mr. 
Evans, in the running-title of his book, calls ^* the 
treachery of the long knives^** and the story of this hor- 
rid slaughter is to be found in the most authentic and 
most ancient Welsh MSS. and even in the writings of 
those contemporary with Jeffrey of Monmouth, who re- 
jected his fables. The scene of this treacherous plot is 
laid on Salisbury Plain, which, from its extent and cen- 
tral situation, was well calculated for great national 
conventions, at which it was not lawful for even the 
prince to appear armed; a favourable circumstance, 
which the wily Saxon availed himself of, the better to 
accomplish his murderous design without suspicion. 

The original of the weapon here represented is pre- 
served in the museum of John Symmons, esq. of Pad* 
dington House. 

The Proprietors of this Work are obliged to John 
Fenton, esq. the author of an <' Historical Tour through 
Pembrokeshire," for this, and the two preceding descripn 
tions. 
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EPISCOPAL PALACE, LINCOLN, 

LmCOLNSHinE. 

The situation of the Episcopal Palace at Lincoln, is 
on the south side ol the hill, near the summit, which 
Leland describes as hanging in declivio. 

This once magnificent structure was began by bishop 
Robert de Chisney, to whom the site was granted by 
king Henry II. being the whole of the land including the 
foss, from the wall of the Bail of Lincoln, by St. Ni- 
cholas' church, to that of St. Andrew, and from thence 
east to the city wall ; free and quit of landgavel par- 
age, and all other things, with free licence to break a 
gate through the bail wall for his passage to and from 
the church. This bishop also founded St. Catharine's 
prioiy, but, by his public spirit in building and other 
munificent acts, he involved his see considerably in 
debt : he gave up the patronage of St. Alban's abbey, by 
which act the see of Lincoln lost that and fifteen pa- 
lishes, whose manors belonged to it. He died January 
S6> 1167, and was buried in the cathedral. 

Hugh, commonly called St. Hugh Burgundus, who 
was consecrated September 2, 1 186, enlarged this man- 
sion with several apartments ; some of which were of 
great magnificence: he began the grand hall, which 



EPISCOPAL PALACE, LWCMJI. 

measures ei^bty-five feet in length from north to south, 
and fifty-eight broad, from east to wesU The roof was 
evidently supported by two rows of pillars, of Purbeck 
marble: pavt of the pilasters, supported by corbel tables, 
are yet remaining at each end ; these, being of octago- 
nal shape, convey the opinion that the other pillars, as 
well as the materials, w'ere of the same sort : the middle 
aisle, measuring from centre to centre of each pilaster, is. 
thirty-three feet, and each side one twelve feet and a half. 
Four double windows on each side lighted this sumptuous 
room, and an elegant screen at the south end, of three* 
pointed arches, now walled up with bricks, opened a com- 
munication with the principal apartment&and kitchen, by 
means of a bridge of one large pointed arch. The 
grand entrance was at the soujbh^west corner,. through a 
beautiful regular pointed doorway, supported by clus- 
tered columns, with detached shafts and foliated capi- 
tals i two other recesses, with very high-pointed arohes, 
one on each side, give pecul\^r spirit and elegance to 
the design. Attached to this entrance was once a porch, 
or vestibule, the present remains of which bespeak it to 
have been a structure of superior taste and elegance. 
This princely hall was finished by Hugh II. his suc- 
cessor, and doubtless furnished with all the pomp and 
magnificence peculiar to the age. Like many other 
works of architectural skill, it has, howeve^ been 
obliged to submit to Time's unfeeling grasp, and the 
place where once the costly banquet stood arrayed in all 
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EPISCOPAL PALAC£> LII^COLN. 

the ostentatious luxury of ecclesiastic greatness, has 
now its mouldering walls covered with frait-tlees, and 
the centre appropriated to the ptirpose of a flower-gar- 
den. Bishop Hugh likewise built the famous idtchen in 
which were seven chimnies, the relics of ^kkttony,.and 
once preludes to voracious gormandizing, 

■Bishop -Le Bek contributed something towards im- 
proving this Palace, bul no memorials exist to point out 
what these improvements were. 

William Alnwick, bishop of Norwich, was trans- 
lated to the see of Lincoln in September 14S6, and was 
a considerable benefactor to both cathedrals; to his 
muiiifiGence aiid taste the Palace was indebted for the 
gr^ entrance, tower, and curious chapel. The tower, 
wluch is yet tolerably entire, is a specimen of excellent 
stone-work ; it is a square buildiDg, with a large turret> 
at the north-west comer, in which is the remnant of a 
very fine, winding, stone staircase, leading to the rooms 
above: at some previous period, these were elegant 
apartments, but the ceilings have long since gone to 
4lecay, and the lower chamber is now filled with frag** 
ments of fallen battlements, intermixed with wild vege- 
'tation. 

The, bottom part of this tower has answered the piir- 
.pose of a porch, or vestibule, and formed a communica- 
tion with several apartments : the principal entrance is 
4n the middle of the north side ; on the south, and near 
^tlie east comer, is another, leading at present into an 
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open court, but probaUy at sone pieriod to different 
parts of the building^; that on the west led to the grand 
hall, and another, on the east side, into a most elegant 
▼auHed passage, which appears to have i^pened into the 
ehi^l* This porch has plain walk, but the roof is 
finely groined ; the ribs spring from the middle of each 
side, and from a small clustered pillar, in each corner. 
The arms of bishop Alnwick, a cross moline, are on 
the spandrils of the entrance arch, and also, upon the 
ancient wooden door ; they likewise serve to omalnent 
the bow window, which has been a piece of exquisite 
workmanship. 

The curious chapel, built by the same munificent 
prelate, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, had, in 
one of the windows, lines commemorating the saint 
and the founder. The walls and roof were almost en- 
tire in 1727, but since that period it has been destroyed, 
and all the materials removed ; sufficient, however, has 
escaped the ruthless mailet, to shew that it once exhi- 
bited a beautiful spedmen of pointed architecture. 

Those parts of the ruins next the city show three 
ponderous buttresses, supposed to have been built by 
bishop Williams, dean of Westminster, and keeper of 
the great, seal, who was consecrated bishop of Lincoln 
November 17« 1681. Few years, however, elapsed before 
the sanguinary civil war carried terror and desolation 
wherever it directed its course, and smote down, with 
fanatic frenzy, many works of labour and of a^ Paring 
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tnteofu, FAucB, uncoln. 

thii nnlwpp]' contest, the P^>ce of Lincoln wu plun- 
dered of it« rtehei, it* beauty dntroyad, and many of 
itanoltiDg'towen levelled witb tbc gronnd, nnvrnora 
to nu*e th^ humbled headt. 

The late Dr. Neltborpe obtuned a Iiaie ot the tita, 
and built a ^ood itone houie of the old mateiiali ; It 
is now the propeitj' of ladj^ In^ldbj' Amcotei. 

The venerable ruins of the Palace, orechung witk . 
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ivy, fonns one of the most picturesque «ulf|ect8 that tius 
dndcnt city can boait. The gloomy vauki, brbken 
arches^ and ruined towers, decorated with creeping erer- 
greens, commanding a prospect over the lower town and 
five neighbouring counties, render the PaTace garden one 
of tiie most delightful, as well as picturesque spots, tbat 
can be found in a range over the whole extensive cmmty 
of Lincoln. 
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